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PERSONALITY AND SOCIETY 


BY THE EDITOR 

In a world made up of reflective beings one of the most im- 
portant problems for the individual is the adaptation of wants, 
desires, aims and habits to the larger demands of the social 
order. To some the necessity for such adaptation offers im- 
mediate conflict with the principle of freedom. Some indi- 
viduals never get over a feeling of resentment at any confor- 
mation to established standards, and many preach that all such 
standards kill initiative and reduce society to the impoverished 
level of its poorest specimens. This result is, however, more 
in theory than in fact, for while occasionally the advance her- 
ald of thought and reform suffers his martyrdom, the great 
mass of men are not prepared to make independent advances. 
Usually those who chafe most at the conventions by which 
society protects itself, chafe not because of some good they 
would bring to society but rather because they desire to live in 
utter disregard of the rights and comforts of others. On the 
whole the conventions make for the conservation of the small 
advances gained, and society needs always to protect herself 
from her selfish and unruly members. The individual who is 
going to live with others cannot be allowed to live on the same 
basis as if he were the only person in existence. His early 
important task is, then, so to relate himself to society that he 
will not unjustly invade the freedom of others to their own 
rightful self-development. This does not mean the acceptance 
of society as itis. Finding one’s self in society means the art 
of cooperation with society not as it is, but as it should be at 
its best, and with the highest good for the greatest number. 
This may bring social conflict, but it is social conflict not in 
selfish interest but in the wider interests of all. Nevertheless 
it is through society that one must find himself and express 
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himself, because in society he must live. It is an environment 
as necessary to him as mundane atmosphere. He cannot break 
away from it altogether without disastrous results both to his 
personality and to the social order. Adaptation to others is 
not a weakness but a power, and the necessary instrument of 
progress is social change. This is true, however, only when 
the individual adapts himself with high-minded regard for the 
general and future welfare. A mere thoughtless slavery to 
the conventions of society is as much a waste of the individual 
as a wild opposition to all convention. The progress of so- 
ciety is made by individuals who hold their power in freedom, 
overcome neither by the wildness of self-interest, nor by the 
dictates of convention. But such social self-realization is pos- 
sible only to those who live in reverent regard for social 
righteousness. Personality must direct itself on the social order, 
not merely receiving, but bound to make its own highest con- 
tribution. 

The greatest gift to society is the gift of great personality, 
for in realizing himself the individual brings the greatest prog- 
ress to the social order. The truth of this standpoint becomes 
apparent when we realize that the highest self-realization of 
the individual can never be a selfish one. The law of successful 
personality, like the law of successful life even among plants, 
is not capacity for receiving but capacity for giving. The suc- 
cessful tree is the one that bears the most fruit, not necessarily 
the one that absorbs the most water and sunshine. The suc- 
cessful personality is the one that loses life, all anxiety about 
life and its rewards, for the sake of the highest service. Such 
a personality finds the root sources of true inspiration and 
goes beyond itself in multiplying capacity for self-realization. 
In forgetfulness of self it realizes its truest self. This fact 
is that which ties personality to the social order. We cannot 
realize ourselves in the truest sense apart from the social re- 
lations. Any attempt to do it by retreat to the cloister, or by 
wild evasion and rebellion against the social requirements, will 
meet with equal failure. Not to know one’s self socially is to 
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fail. The greater number of our criminals are merely people 
who have failed of social self-realization. They are out of 
step with their fellow men. They refuse to work in harness. 
And society is right in restraining them where they abuse free- 
dom to the detriment of others. The social order awaits the 
reconstruction of its ideals by personalities of mental insight, 
moral power, and social imagination. It can get on only as 
rapidly as such minds can furnish it the means of advance. 
The highest social order is not something that can be blun- 
dered into by accident. It can come only by directed effort, con- 
structive thinking and self-forgetting service. If it be disheart- 
ening to most of us to realize how small is our own gift to so- 
ciety through the realization of our personalities, it is comfort- 
ing to realize that one need not fail altogether. It may be that 
our best contribution to social advance shall come through the 
discovery of other persons to themselves. To fire the creative 
imagination of the young to successful effort is very often to 
make a far greater contribution through other lives than 
through one’s own. And this supreme privilege is given the 
most humble and the most ignorant, provided his life is strong 
in sympathy, in love, and rich in the supreme spiritual ideals. 
For after all there is no progress in civilization which is not 
to be measured by moral advance. Advance in wealth and in 
knowledge leads to the collapse of society if they be not at- 
tended by greater spiritual advance. 

An examination of history shows with a remarkable una- 
nimity of cases that the advances of society are almost wholly 
through the personalities of great leaders. These are the 
creators of the social mind who lift the general level of social 
thought. Significantly enough the world’s great leaders have 
been those endowed with a marked self-consciousness. When 
we note the cases of men who have profoundly affected not 
only their own age but the ages that have come after them, 
we discover a curious similarity in one respect. Self-discovery 
has come to each with the power of a great conviction. Each 
has been infilled with a new sense of the worth and meaning 
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not only of his own personality but of all personality. All 
other things for which most men strive, and in which they 
rest, have seemingly become as naught to them under a su- 
preme consciousness of the value, the worth and reality of the 
individual. 

The philosophic career of Socrates is said to have had 
its beginning in a sort of trance wherein he stood for hours 
rooted to one spot and from which he emerged with a pro- 
found conviction of the validity of the moral self-conscious- 
ness as the arbiter of all human action. Trained in the school 
of the Sophists he had been led to the verge of a universal 
skepticism and relativism. There seemed to be no valid truth 
or norm of action) beyond that of the hour, the occasion, the 
desire, or the purpose of the individual. In the moment of deep 
conviction he saw the insufficiency of such dicta as rules of life. 
He discovered within himself that voice, ‘“‘which speaketh low 
in every heart.”” He saw that man is never left without moral 
guidance, the consciousness of right and wrong, and, what was 
more, he had the discernment, to feel that this was the most 
important fact in man’s universe. So from that hour he 
worked, lived, suffered, and died, in the consciousness of the 
Voice which could not mislead him. One does not need to 
claim everything for Socrates. There were many respects in 
which he was the child of his time. The moral ideals of our 
age do not fit him, especially with respect to certain of his so- 
cial views, his attitude toward the social status of womanhood, 
his essential leanings toward aristocracy; but he has had no 
small part in making those ideals of our age which bring into 
judgment those of his own. It is not too much to say that he 
laid the foundation of the Stoic doctrine of selfhood, charac- 
terized, if it can be characterized in a single word, by the term 
self-control, the mastery of one’s own spirit. Stoicism was 
fairly built upon the principle by which Socrates lived, the 
principle that one can live in the high mood of the spirit un- 
moved and undisturbed by lesser circumstance. Thus he armed 
the later Stoics with a power which was no less than religious. 
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This profound principle of individualism was, through the 
Roman Stoics, written into the legal code of the Roman Em- 
pire, and so became the rock principle of modern civilization. 
We believe that man is free, that he cannot really be coerced 
and that therefore he is responsible for his acts. The fingers 
of those who rebel against all moral responsibility, or who are 
the enemies of self-control, or who in a blatant materialism 
affect to deny the power of the spirit of man, have through 
the long ages pulled at the super-structure of law, order and 
government which rests upon this foundation. They have nev- 
er been able to destroy the principle itself, however, and they 
cannot, without the complete wreck of civilization. This fact 
of history should be commended to those modern scholars who 
feel it is a “scientific” necessity to rid us of all! human values 
and who deny the reality of moral responsibility in the interests 
of physiological psychology. 

With Plato the moral self-consciousness of Socrates took on 
a wider range. No less certain than the Socratic conviction, in 
Plato it became a universal concept. Thus it was that Plato 
severed himself even more completely from the Sophistic in- 
fluences. If something of individuality was thereby lost, it was 
also true that there was a compensating grasp and grandeur to 
his thought which was very ennobling to the individual. While 
there was less of egocentricity in Plato’s universe, there was a 
Universal Mind of which man was the noblest shadow and 
copy. Thus man found himself in a friendly and cooperative 
universe. The spur of this magnificent dream well-nigh dic- 
tated the thinking of more than a dozen centuries. Through 
Plotinus and neo-Platonism it became the guiding concept of 
early Christian theology; and in the Christian dream of unt- 
versal truth and, through it, of a universal church, we easily 
trace the influence of Platonic and Socratic concepts. 

Neither is the tale of history essentially different when we 
study that great figure which stood midway in the line of this 
development. Until almost middle life there was little promise 
of serious influence springing from the career of Augustine. 
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Drifting now here, now there, torn by animal desire, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, there came a time when to 
Augustine was brought home with new power the necessity for 
moral self-realization. Already the sack of Rome had taken 
place and he saw about him, as he supposed, the ruin of the 
ancient civilization, and possibly therewith the extinction of 
the church. Old beacon lights of direction were failing. Then 
there arose within his moral consciousness, above all the doubt 
and confusion of his life and his age, the startling conviction, 
akin to, if not identical with, religious experience, the convic- 
tion that within the deeps of the self lay the final and the ade- 
quate judgment of truth. Thus it was that amidst the lurid 
light of a passing civilization he could, through the power of 
deeper convictions, rise to the conception of an eternal king- 
dom of truth, forever abiding in the hearts of men and which 
could not pass away. The Eternal City herself might be de- 
stroyed, but Augustine turned toward that nobler City of God 
which was to endure forever. There is no wonder that in the 
long days to come after, the Protestant Reformers, conscious 
chiefly of an institutionalism which lived to stifle private 
thought and initiative, turned to quench their burning thirsts 
at the fountain of Augustinian individualism. So again a man 
within whose soul burned the consciousness of personalistic 
reality lifted himself above the passing and the trivial, and 
reached out along the centuries that were to come. It is not 
necessary to multiply instances, though these could be extended 
to include the roster of those who have most profoundly in- 
fluenced the history of the race. Greater than all save One 
was the Apostle Paul. The Damascus road experience, how 
much was it like that of Socrates! Henceforth each waking 
moment was filled with the consciousness of a Divine Presence 
through which alone his selfhood could truly be realized. Ex- 
cept for Jesus, who really made this man what he was, the 
world has never seen his equal. The heart of Paulinism as 
well as the heart of the Christian Church lies in that conscious- 
ness that came to Paul on the way to Damascus. Henceforth 
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there was for him no uncertainty. In the strength of his con- 
viction he moved upon the civilization which to that time was 
the world’s supreme achievement; and he captured it with the 
power of a single and central idea, the supremacy of the moral 
worth of Jesus and the identification of that moral worth with 
Deity itself. Because this conviction glowed hot within him 
and the souls of other men were like tinder to its touch, Paul’s 
conviction has come near to the conquest of all that is best in 
modern life. Having spoken thus, what can be said of that 
Master Soul who stood behind Paul and was the fountain 
source of his inspiration! That Man who has become the per- 
sonification of the race, glorified and vilified, yet never out- 
lived, whose principles submit to us the livest questions and the 
most searching known to man. However much we may disbe- 
lieve, or however much we may wish to be rid of Him, we 
find Him forever the Unescapable Judge of all our vaunted 
achievements. And the master principle that ruled Him was 
not essentially different from that of the others, except perhaps 
in its completeness. This too was a conviction of self-con- 
sciousness. It was the consciousness that he and the Father 
were one. Out of the clearness of this conviction he taught. 
The passage of centuries, the wanderings and the strifes of 
men, the growth of knowledge, the rise and decay of institu- 
tions, the groping of civilizations toward better goals, the 
march of human achievement, all of these serve only to put in 
stronger light the fundamental truth and the saving power 
which flows from the self-consciousness of the Man of Naza- 
reth. 

It is possible to trace the development of civilization by a 
consideration of its great leaders, and these men have appar- 
ently come to their place of leadership because of an assurance 
rising within self-consciousness. Social progress then may be 
seen as coming perhaps not primarily through change of envi- 
ronment or of circumstance, but first of all through the impact 
of personality. 


THOMAS THORILD: A CHARACTERIZATION 


BY ANDERS KARITZ 
Lund’s University, Sweden 


PART ONE 

Strictly speaking, the numerous philosophical works which 
Thorild wrote in foreign tongues, especially those which he 
wrote in German, can never be purged of many serious de- 
fects, but nevertheless it is surprising that they should have 
been so completely forgotten. This, in some measure, may 
be due to the errors in language which occur throughout his 
works. In the nature of things, Thorild’s gifts as a stylist and 
author could not be utilized to their best advantage in his Ger- 
man writings. In them his struggle with extensive and stub- 
born material is revealed by the very weak and incomplete 
manner in which his powers as a writer have been realized. 
Up to this time he had never been called upon to make use 
of this rich and modulated language, and therefore it is only 
natural that he did not succeed in handling it with the best of 
skill. 

To be sure, there is evident in his German writings a 
strength and a certain aptness for hitting upon the unique and 
suggestive word, but the finer shades of the language’s rhythm 
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he does not seem to have mastered. Monotony, which he af- 
firmed so often, was the most detestable weakness in a writer, 
just as liveliness of style and melody was a writer’s greatest 
virtue, creeps into his own short, robust sentences with a 
repressive and deadening effect. To be sure, we do meet 
with some clever and captivating pictures; but the composition 
is weak and the form itself is not so faultless as it once was, 
while the finer subtleties of artistic expression are wholly lack- 
ing, and that is just the profound secret of every artistic pro- 
ceeding according to his own point of view. These defects 
of beauty and this barrenness of style are all the more strik- 
ing if we read his earlier Swedish works, the clear, swift dic- 
tion and brilliant rhetorical effects of which give them a little 
of that dash, the Sterneana protervitas, which, somewhere in 
his letters to Cramer, he professes to scorn. What particu- 
larly spoils his German writings is a tedious toying with eupho- 
ny, a weakness for puns and paradoxes and a labored striving 
for far-fetched comparisons. Indeed, it seems at times as if 
he intended all of these verbal extravagances and sins to serve 
as effective means of directing public attention upon himself 
and his works, as if he wished thereby to excite the curiosity 
and make impressions in Swedish in the ten years following 
1780 and in the early years of the next decade. In them his 
mastery of style and form is revealed in all its inimitable 
charm and audacity. This portion of Thorild’s writings pos- 
sesses grace and gaiety, and a lively rhythm which catches us 
involuntarily, and makes his prose some of the most subtle 
and musical that we have in our whole literature. Or, indeed, 
we may be captivated more by his frankness and spontaneity, 
his fiery persuasiveness, his zeal and integrity which give to 
his work the character of a confession, and present a complete, 
unified life picture of the man. Nowhere in his writings can 
we find a work of art standing detached from the author; each 
has an obvious and direct connection with its creator. Indeed 
the more deeply we delve into his works, the more insistent be- 
comes the urge to go farther and farther; and yet, in the end, 
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we find it impossible to absorb all that there is in them because 
they are limitless in scope. Thorild does not create independ- 
ent, living characters; and, on the other hand, what he has ex- 
perienced and absorbed of life he does not mould into fantas- 
tic beings. We can scarcely detect any trace of character 
sketching, while in those instances where we might term his 
characters fictitious, these are either clothed in complete idyllic 
unreality or lose themselves in imaginative pictures whose shift- 
ing colors gradually fade away into nothingness. On the other 
hand he frequently touches off a scene with a few strokes, and 
occasionally, as in his letters, he sketches clearly, sharply and 
realistically for us an interior, a landscape or a detail of his 
daily journeyings and travels, and sometimes even in the mid- 
dle of his exposition he takes time to set forth a delightful 
incident clearly and vividly. But, in a strict sense, Thorild 
does not describe. He seldom notes the outward or bodily 
aspect of things, and details interest him less than do theo- 
retical meanings and outlines. His mind is set rather on the 
longer, rhythmical contours of life and nature, or as he himself 
says, 

“on pathos existing in nature, especially that part of it 

which is born and dies; the pathos of dawn and twilight; 

of light and darkness; of youth and age; of spring’s mild 


sun and autumn’s frost; of faint autumn rays, and falling 
leaves and withering flowers.’ 


Thorild’s nature poetry does not lack occasional heavy 
shadows and strong lights, but harsh accents are on the whole 
rare. His lines of this type are often struck off in the tra- 
ditional light tones of silver and rose, and their airy, pas- 
toral beauty gives them a peculiar, uncommonly delightful 
effect. Something esoteric, something elusive and spiritual 
hovers over his words. A veil of misty dawn rests on his 
verses, hiding myriads of white and gold in hues, and faintly 
suggesting the cool, pure fragrance of spring. When Thorild 
studies nature, he does not, strictly speaking, concern himself 


*Thorild’s Collected Works, published by Hanselli, I, p. 280. 
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with her outward forms. He does not seek to reveal and ex- 
press any hidden, ingenious connections between the multitudi- 
nous outward forms of existence or their hitherto unnoticed 
inner relationship. He gives no vivid, minutely exact de- 
scription of a section of landscape which he has carefully ob- 
served, nor of a plant or animal which he has patiently stu- 
died. Instead he forces us to feel rather than to see the 
object which thrills him, so that what remains, after everything 
has passed, is the memory of perceptions and feelings rather 
than the pictures. Nature to him is a living being which gives 
strength to his own light, energetic optimism. He sees it 
steadily through a metaphysical sheen, animates and spirit- 
ualizes it, endows it with the attributes of human life, gives it 
endless perspective and a rich symbolical meaning. Neverthe- 
less the whole of it is raised to a higher plane by his peculiar 
way of seeing and interpreting the nature that surrounds him. 
Nature in his eyes is of the same stuff as himself; it mirrors 
from beginning to end his own expansive being and overflow- 
ing soul-life. 


There is a modern theory of aesthetic criticism which holds 
that a person should be quiet and expectant before a work of 
art, should confine himself to an understanding and an analysis 
of the impression and inspiration he derives from it, and then 
should interpret the modification which his nature undergoes 
by virtue of it. When we harmonize this theory with the ele- 
mentary and slightly detailed criticism which appears here 
and there in Thorild’s work, there stands forth clearly the 
great difference between our contemporary flexible and artistic 
methods of criticism and the far less proficient and subtle 
type of criticism which Thorild represents. But, notwith- 
standing that, we may have to admit that the sound and com- 
prehensive method of criticism set forth in the above words 
is, in one respect, more minute than Thorild’s. Such a theory 
as the above one would undoubtedly strike him as altogether 
too refined and artificial, and too passive also, perhaps. To 
him it would appear as an unnecessary roundabout way of 
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dealing with creations apart, falling foul of what he considers 
to be the deepest and most vital part of them. The theory 
which he himself brings forward in this connection certainly 
tends toward that same concern for literary and aesthetic 
analysis which we have just mentioned, but at bottom it has a 
meaning very much different from the former, and is far more 
dynamic. To Thorild, poetry is essentially action, and falls 
almost entirely in the domain of ethics. He is an implacable 
foe to the precept, “art for art’s sake.” He is not an artist 
by profession, and hence we should not deal fairly by him if 
we essayed to judge him entirely by aesthetic standards. Prop- 
erly speaking, Thorild is a layman in the field of arts, and does 
not wish to be counted as anything more. He is a consciously 
active and ethically guided individual as well as a poet. In 
response to Leopold’s question, ‘‘Why do you persist in mak- 
ing literary enemies ?”’ he writes in one of his letters, 
“Because I want non-literary friends. I seek what fas- 
cinates me: noble and pure friends, worship, praise of 
the soul of nature’s people. Is not this the only true and 
eternal honor? The censure or the praise of the igno- 


rant or the superficially clever amounts to nothing. They 
are mere ripples on the mainstream of life.’” 


In poetry Thorild looks upon a phase of human character 
as priceless, worthy, or unworthy, according as its emotional 
contents, its innate transforming power, is capable of allow- 
ing for cultural growth and development of personality. Hence 
there creeps into his poetry a marked tendency to didacticism 
and moralizing, even though, at least in his early poems, he is 
too much the artist to miss the joy of the beautiful in the 
creation and perfection of his theme. His later poetry, on 
the contrary, bears little trace of that poetic creativeness which 
springs from an urgent and inward impulse, and which takes 
form because of this, organic urge and impulse. In it we do 
not always catch the inmost and deepest secret of man’s soul, 
nor does his poetry always give us the impression that he 


*Thomas Thorild’s Letters, published by L. Weibull, p. 116. 
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sought out a solution to the problem of the feelings and emo- 
tions. But, in spite of this lack of intimate insight which is 
noticeable here and there in the creative process, we cannot 
put him in the same class with the artist who has but a super- 
ficial understanding of human nature. On the contrary, in his 
mind thé symbol and the thing symbolized stand in intimate, 
mystic relation to each other, and it was foreign to his nature 
to analyze away this relation. From a philosophical stand- 
point he sees no difference between the word and the object 
it denotes: 


“The soul of a word lies in the feeling it evokes, and 
this feeling is undistinguishable from the feeling that is 
aroused by the thing which the word denotes.’”® 


And foremost among poets he places those who “do not 
play with, but live in” the word-pictures which give language 
its immortality. In the field of aesthetics he does not attempt 
to keep apart artistic expression and the complex of feelings 
which are raised and supported by it. 


“So far I do not understand,” he writes in a letter to 
Leopold, ‘‘and to the extent I do understand, I do not 
like, these differences that are made between symbols and 
the things symbolized; between form and feeling. I find 
unity in all nature. What is sublime in a picture is sub- 
lime by virtue of the emotion resident in it; an emotion is 
sublime only by virtue of the truth it possesses; as for 
example, 


So Atlas’ lordly summits 
Pierce the vault of Heaven 
As the traveler with uplifted eyes 
Amazed, trembles at its base. 
Is it the object itself which excites here? Or is it rather 
the endlessly beautiful and pathetic suggestion of the 
stupendous and insignificant which moves one to awe? 
On the brink of death 
Or danger’s roaring chasm 
is not a mere schematism—it is a truth taught not in 
school, but in living nature itself— 


*E. Reinhold, K. L. Reinhold’s Life and Literary Works, p. 284. 
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“Let us separate things according as they are true or 
false, large or small, strong or weak, etc., so that we may 
not preclude anything but that which nature does pre- 
clude.’’* 

In actual practice Thorild, in certain portions of his ear- 
lier works, appears to regard poetry in its highest form as 
the most complete and everlasting expression of truth and 
reality we have. He always gives poetry a comprehensive 
metaphysical continuity; to him it does not become a show but 
a reality of the first order and in his mind it cannot be judged 
by standards less universal than those we apply to expressions 
of human desires and motives.° The three basic laws which he 
sets down in his Criticism of Criticism as governing literary 
criticism may be said to have this characteristic of universality. 
They stand as independent points of view and the connection 
between them is by no means purely theoretical, logical and 
deductive. What they have most intimately in common as 
their goal, and what they fundamentally enjoin, is a certain 
code of justice, a humaneness and a feeling of moral respon- 
sibility, which Thorild considers should be the characteristics 
of all types of criticism and evaluation. Even though we will 
admit that a moral idea, sufficiently developed, coincides in 
the end with an aesthetic one, I believe, nevertheless, that we 
must own that Thorild occasionally measures literary produc- 
tions with a moral rule that is altogether too severe and in- 
flexible and thereby does not allow the purely artistic virtues 
of a given work their full due. But by virtue of that very feel- 
ing for right and that broad moral feeling to which his judg- 
ments and evaluations bear witness, his laws retain to this day 
all their vital power and direct applicability Without a doubt 
those laws deal with fundamentals and possess undeniably a 
high degree of universality, which leads to another of their 
characteristics: they are with one exception almost purely 
formal rules similar, in some respects, to what Kant’s moral 
maxims and categorical imperative are in their field. 


‘Thorild’s Letters, p. 113. 
Append. I, Sec. 66, p. 127. Here opinion is opposite. 
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When Nietzsche somewhere in Jenseits von Gut und Bose 
is explaining the formulation of metaphysical propositions and 
the erection of philosophical systems, he says that the moral 
or unmoral ideas in every philosophy constitute the real seeds 
from which the system sprouts forth, and that it is therefore 
always safe and wise to ask first on what moral idea the whole 
system is based. This method of criticism, which does not lack 
possibilities of application far outside the limits of philosophy, 
is aimed, like Thorild’s principles of literary criticism, exclu- 
sively and directly at the inner meaning. The basic idea in the 
methods of both men seems to be the same, but their resem- 
blances do not extend beyond that point. The former fur- 
nishes primarily a method of exposition, the latter a method of 
evaluation, and these two methods are allied only to a certain 
extent, never wholly. Nietzsche’s principles of criticism es- 
pecially have a psychological character and show evidence of 
a subjective keenness in which we see no resemblance to the 
objective standards of Thorild. Although Nietzsche saw 
something pernicious in the erection of such a starting point of 
criticism, it was this very perniciousness which gave it value to 
him. Unsparing analysis enticed him, for through the use of 
it he saw the possibility of attaining new and unexpected re- 
sults. Thorild’s aesthetic sense is never troubled with such 
theoretical impropriety. This sort of intellectual malice and 
this insidious unreasonableness in searching out places where 
a writer exposes himself to accusation, is not characteristic of 
him. Thorild’s own criticism does not lack its objective sever- 
ity and polemical keenness, but nowhere in his criticism is 
there evident any of the heartless and inquisitive psychologiz- 
ing which Nietzsche makes so much use of; nor is there to be 
detected in it any trace of that harsh! and unscrupulous medi- 
sance which has often played such a significant role in the best 
works of our modern criticism, which has been altogether too 
mild in its judgment of the so-called innocent piquanterie or 
delightful breaches of etiquette. On various occasions Thor- 
ild pleads for the establishment of an associate chair or a spe- 
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cial faculty which shall take precedence over all others and 
which shall see to it that neither the other faculties nor the life 
of the community at large sinks to a level of mediocrity.® It 
should serve as a kind of examining office for theory and prac- 
tice. In the same way exactly does he look seriously upon his 
criticism, which extends beyond the limits of the purely liter- 
ary and aesthetic. The whole of cultural life appears to him 
as a department of legal jurisdiction, and the office of critic to 
him is like the office of a judge. So he himself says that criti- 
cism implies nothing more than “‘the administration of justice 
in the world of genius and there it should be, in the highest and 
noblest sense, just.’”’ Therefore he desires to acquit or con- 
demn according to the highest, rarest, and most wonderful 
law, that of justice. Inwardly he strives to attain the high- 
est measure of objectivity; certainly he never overlooks the 
outward form, the method of exposition, the vigor and sharp- 
ness of style, the whole artistic arrangement; but his judgment 
is never swayed thereby. To Thorild, criticism is an evalua- 
tion based upon definite moral-aesthetic principle rather than 
what it has come to mean in modern speech: a commentary for 
mere reviewing. For that very reason our interest in his criti- 
cal words is kept alive. Here as elsewhere his writing acquires 
force through the mysterious crystallization of a poetic tem- 
perament and a unique personality. 

Even as a philosopher and as a student of social-political 
questions, Thorild is less an inquirer, less a thorough and pa- 
tient investigator than he is an appraiser, although at times he 
does startle us with a capacity for detecting subtle psychologi- 
cal and cultural traits. | His special works, therefore, can be 
regarded in their entirety as so many different chapters in his 
life’s confessions, and in this respect his letters also form an 
illuminating commentary, though very often even the letters 
are quite independent fragments out of the same notable con- 
fession book. In no other place do we find him more directly 
personal, and nowhere can we get closer to him. Nearly every 
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word gives the impression of having an intimate, clearly con- 
stituted connection with the man’s speaking self, and possesses 
a personal touch which inspires confidence and conviction. 


It happens occasionally that when a man seeks soberly to 
account for his judgments and conclusions, we find out some- 
thing about organic life: its burned pulse-beat, and its complex 
processes. Then it is that we seem to get, more often than at 
any other time, a clear idea of the conditions which govern 
the weall or woe, the strength or weakness, of life. We try, 
above all, to search for those manifestations of organic life 
which allow us to trace the origins of the conditions mentioned, 
or which enable us to discover the inward and outward ex- 
periences which have little by little deepened and reformed 
the river-bed of consciousness. Poetry is a shimmering and 
many-colored dress which both hides and expresses without 
enabling us to decide positively which of these functions it is 
performing at a given time. What we are interested in is to 
get behind the life lived and suffered by the man we are study- 
ing. Particularly are we anxious to look for these instances 
when he has been face to face with crises, so that his message 
may be somewhat clearly defined and so that we may get some 
inkling as to the driving forces and leading motives which have 
most profoundly and effectively influenced him. For this pur- 
pose Thorild’s letters are the most valuable documents we 
have. Nearly every page deals with realities of the sort we 
have mentioned. The earliest ones of which we have any 
knowledge possess a decisive and fundamental importance for 
a thorough understanding of his character. They tell of his 
life as a student at Lund, of his intellectual controversies and 
of his passionate struggle for spiritual independence. One can 
see how the university's pedantic atmosphere and its unfree 
social life with cliques and little ceremonious distinctions makes 
the youthful follower of Rousseau so discontented that he 
feels completely homeless and is unable to hold out any longer. 
The people with whom he comes in contact are small and vul- 
gar. ‘They do not understand how to share each other’s 
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joys and talents.” He becomes absorbed in conversation with 
his trusted friends, and more than one of his letters to them 
contains confessions of frankness and sincerity that are most 
beautifully expressed. Interspersed here and there are brief 
notes and descriptions which, forming an historical as well as 
biographical standpoint, are of no slight interest. In his cor- 
respondence with Anders Hylander, there is one striking letter 
wherein he gives highly passionate expression to the lonesome- 
ness which seized him while temporarily separated from the 
friend of his youth. 


“T watched your carriage disappear. At first prevent- 
ed by my companions from feeling your loss, I aimed 
home at last, I wanted to read, I wanted to think, but I 
could not concentrate. Those tender and longing glances 
which you cast as you beckoned me farewell from the 
carriage and which you yourself saw made me embar- 
rassed, arose unceasingly in my mind’s eye. I felt my 
heart overcome by tenderness and grief. Then it was 
that I sought freedom and solitude. Arist! Shall I tell 
you all what happened? How I wandered about, sad 
and solitary, calling your name out and shouting how 
much I loved you? In vain, I cried, do you flee. Dear 
Arist, my thoughts follow you while my heart grieves 
that you are not here.”’ 


What he missed through the absence of his friend is dis- 
closed in the following words: 


‘Alas, Arist, none of my friends are beings after my 
own heart, as you are, for none of them have joys or sor- 
rows that are so like mine as yours are. I have not had one 
taste of the sweetness of a free and tender trust, since 
you went away.—Arist, with whom shall I now converse 
about philosophy and the human heart? With the friv- 
olous persons who have no just and honest adoration for 
truth, who have never grieved for her, never given her 
an offering, never invoked her divine grace? Or shall 
it be with the proud and hardened minds who set them- 
selves up as tyrants and despots in truth’s kingdom, who 
threaten with chains and everlasting torture and see noth- 
ing delightful and good outside themselves ?—No, Arist,” 
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he exclaims, ‘few people love truth as you do; they wor- 
ship only their own thoughts.’’? 

In this little document of warm unfeigned friendship, there 
is a great deal that is conventional in both form and feeling; 
but there is also in it an undertone of unmistakable genuine 
sincerity which engages and convinces and distinguishes it from 
the usually ornate letters that were written in that age of gal- 
lant expression. There is no mistaking it—in the midst of an 
age of elegance and coquetry with its overflowing spirituality 
and its languishing emotionalism, we perceive a new force, a 
kind of emotion hitherto not to be found in our literature, a 
profound personality with real affections, undisciplined in 
places, but powerful and deep and incorruptible. The impres- 
siveness of this new and profound nature is heightened by read- 
ing his farewell letters to Heurlin, one of Thorild’s most dili- 
gent correspondents and faithful disciples at this time. In the 
course of their relations Heurlin received impressions which 
stamped themselves on his character for the rest of his life, 
and experienced a broadening out of his powers which amount- 
ed to a complete conversion before he finally attained his mas- 
ter’s own buoyant nature optimism. Some of these letters 
are the most soulful and beautiful that he ever wrote. They 
show evidence of an almost incomprehensibly acute perception 
of happiness, of a complete and deep organic harmony in his 
nature. A stimulating and liberating force pervades them 
all. Nothing in his eyes seemed incomprehensible; every prob- 
lem could be penetrated, everything had meaning and impor- 
tance. Life appeared to him as an eternal feast dominated by 
never-ending cheer; its dark sides and disharmonies, sorrows 
and evils did not subtract from the positive nature of happi- 
ness. Throughout the greater number of his letters, which 
afford excellent proof of Thorild’s metaphysical prose-lyricism, 
gleams a steady light and over all of them rests the trans- 
parent atmosphere so peculiar to his passionate spirit. 

“How I wonder if you have tasted of freedom; not of 
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the futile fanaticism of the fanatic, but of true freedom; 
the unhindered and harmless play of our natural facul- 
ties, understanding of the truth, love for what is good, 
and appreciation of what is sweet. How noble and edify- 
ing is its feeling! It alone makes nature worship the sub- 
limest of religions. Through freedom the soul soars 
aloft to the heavens as though on the wings of a guardian 
god. It looks down upon humanity swarming below. It 
gazes upon it with both scorn and sympathy. It sees 
fools, heroes, kings, children. It beholds the wise man 
in his mountain cleft, lonely and forgotten, but noble and 
full of the spirit of God. It knows that everything 1s 
perfect and blissful, that everything is as it should be— 
the diversity of life unfathomable. It is filled with high 
seraphic wonderment; it knows God, and expires in the 
immensity of His power, and goodness and beauty |!—oh 
holy rapture! the arcanum of my religion—intelligent, 
enlightening, free! 

“Wise, noble friend! let your interest be not in hu- 
manity only, but in all nature; not in dissent, but in agree- 
ment; not in narrow nationalism, but in a broad interna- 
tionalism; not in the concerns of individuals, relatives, 
friends, but in the concerns of the community at large. 
Do not stray from that which is great and whole; the 
noble, universal blessedness of companionship with God! 
Dear friend, if I could only reveal to you the eternal 
kingdom of nature—what light you would see, what in- 
describable feelings you would enjoy! No, none is hap- 
pier than the wise man. Alexander, Carl, was the nob- 
lest animal that ever lived. But the wise man breathes 
in the life of God— 

“One of nature’s faults is that she did not endow the 
average man with the capacity to understand all things. 
The wise man does. Mark, my friend, this noble truth! 
the wise man sees with the eyes of God— 

“The philosopher, the world’s judge, cannot be a parti- 
san. He must stifle the stupid, the unlearned, the rebel- 
lious. He must teach man the. noble, comforting humil- 
ity of reason. Behold the wise man sitting calmly and 
blissfully under his tree. Such godlike greatness! Re- 
nunciation! ‘Through it man enters the paradise of eter- 
nal freedom, finds in suffering itself happiness and honor. 

‘To be oneself, to enjoy what is within one’s power 
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to enjoy, to worship nature—that is the highest wis- 
dom. But neither Heaven nor Hell can be of any conse- 
quence when the soul is exhausted. O my friend, under- 
standing, purity of heart, and peace of mind; that is our 
lot, yours and mine. Divine understanding, sublime pur- 
ity of heart, blessed serenity of spirit—each in its prop- 
er measure is within our reach. Let us be filled with the 
ecstasy of Plato, the sainted poet; but you must appre- 
hend it, partake of it, and be imbued with it. We are 
merely two kindred spirits in search of wisdom.’’® 


*T. Thorild’s Letters, pp. 32, 49, 50 f., 62. 
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MAUNA LOA 
J. CORSON MILLER 


The moon of Mauna Loa 

Is queen of the dance of death; 
She places on the mountain’s brow 
A radiant funeral-wreath. 
Whereat the subterranean elves 
Of evil gnash their teeth. 


Then ’round and ’round, in a whirling mass 
Of red demoniac din, 

The burning lakes of lava rise 

As the rituals begin— 

The lions and tigers of the underworld, 
With their Titan masters, grin. 


From Mauna Loa’s bleeding mouth 
Great heaps of wrath are hurled, 
To make a steaming feast of fire 
When the flags of hate are furled, 
And the bruised face of Mauna Loa 
Lies naked to the world. 


THE LIGHT OF NATURE 
BY H. WILDON CARR 


There is a curious illusion which imposes itself on the human 
mind with such persistence that it appears to arise from a nat- 
ural disposition and to carry the marks of self-evidence. It is 
the illusion that there is a pure natural Reason, a Light of 
Nature, which illuminates everyone who is born to the normal 
individual life of humanity. Human ignorance and folly and 
perversity are supposed to be due to prejudices, superstitions, 
gross sensuality, and other adventitious evils, which obscure 
and bedim and overcloud the life of reason. This natural rea- 
son is quite distinct from the mythical idea of the creation of 
man in a state of innocence from which he fell by reason of 
transgression. It is also quite distinct from the poetical idea of 
a golden age of humanity far back in the childhood of the race. 
It is the idea that every man, always and everywhere, in his 
elemental being is a pure child of nature and would obey the 
simple dictates of his natural reason if he could be set free 
from the conventions of education, of society, of politics, of re- 
ligion. As we look back over recorded history it seems to us 
that there are some ages which stand out as predominantly ra- 
tional, ages when this light of nature seems to shine brightly, 
and there are other ages, the dark ages as we name them, when 
men’s minds are in bondage to superstitious fears and to hor- 
rible and cruel imaginings and the light of nature is completely 
obscured. 

Let me instance a few striking examples in order to make 
clear the particular nature of the illusion and the ground for 
condemning it as illusion. 

In 1873 there died in England one of the greatest repre- 
sentatives of the intellectual life of the nineteenth century, the 
philosopher, politician and economist, John Stuart Mill, and 
in the same year there was published one of the most remark- 
able human documents, his Autobiography. In this book, 


(Address to the Chapter of Phi Kappa Phi of the University of Southern 
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published just after his death, is told by himself the strange 
story of his infancy and early training. He was educated from 
earliest childhood under the exclusive direction and personal 
superintendence of his distinguished father, the historian of the 
East India Company, James Mill. The father’s idea was to 
shield his child jealously from all kinds of influence which come 
to us from the nursery, from fairy tales and imaginative folk 
lore, from religious instruction, particularly in the hands of 
pious instructors, and from all idea of authority, in order that 
his mind should develop freely and follow the light of nature 
and the natural dictates of pure reason. The story is a sad one, 
there is throughout the account a feeling of deprivation, a 
sense of the lack of a kind of joyousness in life which others 
possessed; but when this is allowed for we are able to acknowl- 
edge a very considerable success. Certainly when we think 
of the characteristics of the intellectual tone of the middle of 
last century we find no one so thoroughly typical and repre- 
sentative as John Stuart Mill. Yet when we consider it more 
closely we see that the reason of his greatness is not in his 
rejection of influences or in his aloofness, but in his peculiar 
receptivity to the spiritual characteristics of his age and his 
power to absorb them. As we look back on his life and survey 
it from our standpoint, he does not appear to us as the un- 
sophisticated child of nature, guided by the light of natural 
reason alone, one who might have lived in any age; on the 
contrary, he is the typical representative of a philosophical 
attitude and intellectual outlook which belonged to a certain 
definite historical age and could have characterized no other. 


This, however, is after all only the case of an individual 
experiment. Let us look at some of the historical attempts to 
cast aside all external authority and artificial accretions, and 
set mankind starting anew in a free path guided only by the 
light of nature. One of the most remarkable of these attempts 
is preserved for us in the beautiful poem of Lucretius De Re- 
rum Natura. The inspiring motive of this poem is the pity 
and indignation aroused in the poet’s mind by the thought of 
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the cruel burden imposed on the human spirit by religion. Reli- 
gion has filled the unseen world with terrors and driven well- 
meaning but misguided wretches to perpetrate the most appall- 
ing crimes against humanity. It is doubtful if there exists in lit- 
erature a more terrible indictment of religion than the des- 
cription of the sacrifice of Iphigenia—the arrival in the camp 
of the spotless maiden, arrayed, as she supposed, for the wed- 
ding ceremony, dragged pitilessly to the altar to be slain by 
her father, yielding to priestly clamour and his own supersti- 
tious fears, in order that the fleet might set sail with favorable 
winds. 

Our modern period of scientific and philosophical thought 
may be said almost to begin with the magnificent attempt of 
the great English Chancellor, Francis Bacon, to inaugurate a 
new era of scientific progress by the inductive method. It 
seemed to him that the human mind had nothing more to do 
than free itself from the prejudices and conventions with which 
authority and blindly followed custom had clouded and ob- 
scured the guiding light of natural reason. Man’s reason was 
darkened and hindered from working by idols—idols of the 
tribe, idols of the cave, idols of the forum, idols of the pul- 
pit, as he picturesquely described them. Let man discard these 
idols, go straight to nature, interrogate her without precon- 
ceptions, and true knowledge will grow continually, adding 
ever to human power. 

Again in the eighteenth century we find a recrudescence of 
the same idea in a somewhat different form. The light of 
nature is God’s gift to man, everywhere overlaid by the craft 
of priests and the malice of rulers whose interests were to 
keep the human mind under the bondage of slavish supersti- 
tion. The greatest exponent of the new freedom is Voltaire. 
He delights, in his inimitable style, to portray the imaginary 
savage, the wild American Indian in his unspoiled simplicity, 
the unsophisticated child of nature, l’ingenu, following always 
the dictates of natural reason and finding himself plunged in- 
to seas of trouble when he comes into conflict with the sophis- 
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tries and conventions and absurd fashions of an artificial so« 


ciety with an elaborate and mostly sham parade of religious 
ceremonial, 


It is however still nearer our own time that we meet with 
the most significant expression of the same idea in Auguste 
Comte’s formulation of the law of the three stages. In a re- 
markable way it served to orientate the thought of the nine- 
teenth century. Man, the new theory declared, in his search 
for causes hidden behind the phenomena of his daily expe- 
rience, by a kind of natural analogy, attributes the hidden 
forces of nature to the presence of unseen spiritual beings. 
This is the theological stage. When this interpretation breaks 
down, as it must by the mere force of reason, then man re- 
places these spiritual agents with abstract concepts and enters 
on the metaphysical stage. Finally, when the vanity of such 
a device is brought home to him, man abandons the search 
for causes, sees the uselessness of calling in imaginary beings 
or relying on mental abstractions, and there follows the posi- 
tive stage. The data of experience are accepted at their face 
value and positive science takes the place of speculative phi- 
losophy. 

The idea which underlies all these theories and principles 
is very clear. It is that there is a pure light of nature, or a 
natural reason which informs the individual, and correspond- 
ingly there is the idea that the individual human being as he 
comes from the hands of nature is simple and innocent and 
able to follow a life of pure reason. It supposes further that 
over against this pure natural man there is the objective ideal 
of a disinterested knowledge, a naked truth, which the indi- 
vidual may attain simply by exercising his natural powers of 
discernment and discrimination, with his endowments of mem- 
ory and reproductive imagination. Following this idea we 
look back on history and seem to see the rational spirit pre- 
vailing or retiring defeated, as it may be, according to the 
forces of custom and ignorance arrayed against it. 

The philosopher who deserves the credit of having been 
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the first to expose this illusion is Gian Battista Vico, a profes- 
sor of Rhetoric in the University of Naples in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and the author of a truly extraordinary 
book, La Nuova Scienza. In this book he gave expression to 
his reaction to the idea of a science pure and natural, com- 
pletely independent of human nature and human history. The 
occasion of the book was the spread in his day of the wave 
of enthusiasm which hailed the Physics of Descartes and the 
experimental work of Galileo. The title of Vico’s book is 
ironical. The ‘new science” which was winning applause was 
accompanied by open contempt for the old learning. The pre- 
tended new science, Vico declared, was a very old illusion, it 
was no more than the newly revised fantastic notion of a sup- 
posed pure natural reason. The real new science was history, 
history not as a record of conflicts between nations, or heroic 
deeds of individuals, but the ideal history of the human mind, 
of man’s nature itself. Amid much that must necessarily ap- 
pear fanciful and even fantastic to the modern reader, Vico 
brings out with wonderful clearness the inseparability of hu- 
man knowledge and human nature, of human mentality and 
human learning. 


Why then, let us now ask ourselves, are we to regard this 
light of nature as an illusion? And, if it be an illusion, how 
are we to account for its origin and persistence? It is a dual 
illusion, for it supposes a pure reason on the one hand and 
disinterested knowledge on the other. It is not difficult, we 
think, to give the answer. Every new individual of a new 
generation is brought up and nurtured and educated amid all 
the influences of the culture, tone, fashion, convention, pre- 
judice, authority, of the preceding generation, and yet every 
individual must acquire all his knowledge de novo and by la- 
borious application. No one can hand on to his offspring what 
he with life-long diligence has acquired, or in any way enable 
his children to start where he leaves off, and enjoy the ad- 
vantage of his achievement. It would indéed be grand if we 
could use our mastery of a science to spare our children the 
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need to do it all over again and leave our work as a herit- 
age. It is not so. The child must tread the path for him- 
self. Yet though the new generation cannot acquire the learn- 
ing of the old without its own labors, it is not all loss, indeed 
there is distinct profit, for the new generation may grow up in 
the atmosphere which the old learning has created. It is thus 
that there arises the illusion of a pure nature encrusted over 
and sophisticated by prejudice. 

Characteristic of our modern thought are two essentially 
new concepts which seem peculiarly fitted to correct this 
strange and persistent illusion of a light of nature. One of 
these we may describe as the idea of the modality of knowl- 
edge, the other is the relativity of scientific truth. I will 
briefly indicate what I mean by each. 

In the last century when the present idea of evolution began 
to shed new light on the problems of biology, it was held, 
practically universally, that the principle of evolution applied 
exclusively to the organic structure. Somehow and at some 
stage of this evolution mind had emerged and in the human 
intellect it had assumed the peculiar expression of discursive 
reason. Mysterious as this acquirement might be, it was re- 
garded by all biologists as no more than an epiphenomenon, 
that is, a kind of afterglow, a characteristic accompaniment 
of a high form of neural complexity and not in any way to be 
interpreted as a final cause. Reason itself was regarded not 
as an instance of the relation of function to structure, but as 
pure enlightenment, the strange apparition of the ability in 
a material structure to become consciously aware of itself 
and of other objects in a simple act of contemplation. 

A profounder study of the principle of evolution has con- 
vinced philosophers of the impossibility of dissociating struc- 
ture and function in this direct way. The theory of creative 
evolution shows body and mind developing concomitantly, and 
the human intellect as a mode of apprehension progressively 
adapted to present ‘the world under the form of matter, and 
thereby to increase the range of human activity, and secure 
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the efficiency of human actions. There is nothing absolute in 
our intellectual mode of apprehension, it is not a light of na- 
ture, it is the useful endowment of a creature for a practical 
end. 

When we consider the other theory which has stamped its 
mark on the scientific thought of the present age, the princi- 
ple of relativity, we find that it invites us to part definitely 
with the idea that in science we possess any knowledge of the 
physical universe which is absolute in the older meaning, or 
even positive in the newer meaning. The reality we study in 
physics is not relative in the intention of the older idealism, 
it is not an esse which consists solely in percipi. It is relative 
in the new meaning that the reality of physics is a mathemati- 
cal construction dependent on the active power of an observer 
of nature to coordinate his sentient experience. 

In fact, alike in science and in philosophy, we are being 
forced to recognize that all human knowledge is indissolubly 
one with human nature. There is no pure enlightenment, no 
light of nature, no disinterested knowledge. Man is himself 
the measure, the measurer and the measured. 


BYRON ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
BY ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


The present study has its origin in two quite distinct facts; 
one, a reading of Byron’s work; the other, an interest of some 
depth and duration in personal letters as aids in the biograph- 
ical study of an author, and a resource in elucidating his books. 
Having made some examination of certain of Byron’s poems, 
I went, as my custom is, to critics of authority in order to com- 
pare my own opinions with theirs. I found a great variety of 
ideas as to Byron’s position in our literature, especially so far 
as regards his relation to the movement known as romanticism 
at the beginning of the last century. Three recent critics in 
particular arrested my attention: 

“What, then,” asks one of them, ‘was Romanticism? 
Primarily . . . it was an extraordinary development of 
imaginative sensibility. At countless points, the universe 
of sense and thought acquired a new potency of response 
and appeal to man, a new capacity of ministering to and 
mingling with his richest and intensest life. Glory of lake 
and mountain, grace of childhood, dignity of the untaught 
peasant, wonder of faery, mystery of the Gothic aisle, 
radiance of Attic marble—all these springs of the poet’s 
inspiration and the artist’s joy began to flow, not at once 
but in prolonged, unordered succession; and not within a 
limited area, but throughout Western Europe, and pre- 
eminently in Germany, England and France.” 

The same critic thinks that in England Wordsworth ‘was, 
on the whole, the most original and commanding figure,” and 
holds that Byron is a significant outgrowth of the second stage 
of romanticism, when the thought of liberty was metamor- 
phosed into the desire for license, and “the artist’s self-asser- 
tion took a defiant and lawless form, even to the abnegation 
Dieart’ 2 

“That great literary upheaval,’ writes the second 
critic, “which followed the political revolution of 1788 
and succeeding years is known to us as the Romantic Re- 
vival. For, throughout Europe, generally, it took the 
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form of a revolt against methods and traditions which 
claimed authority as Classical; and in its love rather of 
color than of form, and of impressiveness than of preci- 
sion, it betrayed kinship to what critics are agreed to call 
Romance.” 

These two opinions, I need scarcely remark, are rather sup- 
plementary than mutually exclusive and exhibit merely a shift- 
ing of emphasis which, however, is interesting. 

The third of the critics whom I read on this point defines 
romanticism as the return in literature to the mediaeval spirit 
and atmosphere—a view still compatible with the others be- 
fore quoted; prefers “‘to think of Wordsworth as a transcen- 
dental realist, and to reserve the name romanticist for writers 
like Scott, Coleridge, and Keats.’ He wholly omits Byron 
from his book, except in relation to certain critical controver- 
sies of the period and here would perhaps clash with one of 
the other critics who holds that no treatment can be just that 
fails to think of Byron as a romanticist. 

Rebirth of imagination, break with classic past, revival of 
the Middle Ages, insistence on color rather than form, on im- 
pressiveness rather than precision. What would a man in the 
midst of the life of the times have said to such criticisms? I 
thought. Some of us have the idea that a period so interest- 
ing as that from 1788 to 1832 should have absorbed our ener- 
gies of observation and appreciation so completely that our 
conversation and correspondence would be filled with literary 
history. How was it with Byron? Why wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting to examine his letters and find just where he stands in 
these matters? 

Li 

The word romanticism does not appear in Byron’s critical 
vocabulary. Nor does he apply the title “romantic” to any 
of his literary contemporaries. In fact, the only case in which 
Byron uses the expression is in the following quotation, and 
in this instance he passes it by without comment: 


‘So far are the principles of poetry from being ‘inva- 
riable’ that they never were nor ever will be settled. These 
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‘principles’ mean nothing more than the predilection of a 
particular age; and every age has its own, and a different 
from its predecessor. It is now Homer, and now Virgil; 
once Dryden, and since Walter Scott; now Corneille, and 
now Racine; now Crebillon; now Voltaire. The Hom- 
erists and Virgilians in France disputed for half a cen- 
tury. Not fifty years ago the Italians neglected Dante— 
Betinelli reproved Menti for reading ‘that barbarian’; at 
present they adore him. Shakespeare and Milton have 
had their rise, and they will have their decline. Already 
they have more than once fluctuated, as must be the case 
with all the dramatists and poets of a living language. 
This does not depend upon their merits, but upon the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of human opinions. Schlegel and 
Madame de Stael have endeavoured also to reduce poetry 
to two systems, classical and romantic. The effect is only 
beginning.”’ 
This passage Byron gives as a footnote to his second letter to 
Murray on Bowles’ Strictures on the Life and Writings of 
Pope, and nothing in the context helps us to elucidate the 
meaning of the obscure last sentence. It is perfectly plain, 
however, that Byron did not consider the distinction, drawn by 
Schlegel, of enough importance to warrant his dwelling on it 
and elaborating it. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the only time 
Byron is classed as a romanticist so far as his letters or mate- 
rial connected directly with them show, is in a police report 
dated September, 1819. There are several chapters in this re- 
port, and it is part of the elaborate account taken of foreigners 
by Continental governments even in Byron’s time, it seems. In 
this report Byron is described as a leading member and cham- 
pion of a Societas Romantica, the headquarters of which are at 
Milan, and the object of which is to educate “its members in 
the belief that man is subject to no religious or moral principle, 
but ought only to obey his natural instincts.’ Though this 
connection of romanticism with the police court is ridiculous 
enough, the fundamental statute of the Societas Romantica is 
significant in our view of Byron. It has frequently been no- 
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ticed that one of the marks of romanticism is an assertion of 
individualism quite distinct from the more orderly and con- 
formable classicism. Byron is a romanticist of this latter type, 
it seems to me. On what principle save that of impulse are 
Don Juan, Childe Harold, and the minor narratives based? 
Byron’s critical biographers note that his life was one long 
drifting and that his change of direction was due largely to 
whim. His religious opinions also are eclectic and hetero- 
geneous. 
Lu 

Having seen that Byron does not, save perhaps obscurely, 
perceive the romantic atmosphere of his time, let us see what 
he has to say about the rebirth of poetic qualities in his liter- 
ary coevals. “I take leave to differ with you on Wordsworth,” 
he writes to Leigh Hunt in 1815, “as freely as I once agreed 
with you; at that time I gave him credit for a promise which 
is unfulfilled. I still think his capacity warrants all you say of 
it only, but that his performances since Lyrical Ballads are mis- 
erably inadequate to the ability which lurks within him . . . ” 
The letter continues in a tirade against the Excursion. The 
latter and Peter Bell are the only poems of Wordsworth men- 
tioned by Byron. Did he single them out for remark, because 
in them their author’s peculiar system is carried to excess? A 
comment offered by Lady Byron is of interest here. 


“T was sitting with Charles Lamb,” says H. Crabb 
Robinson in his Diary, ‘‘when Wordsworth came in, with 
fume in his countenance, and the Edinburgh Review in his 
hand. ‘I have no patience with these reviewers,’ he said, 
‘here is a young man, a lord and a minor, it appears, who 
publishes a little volume of poetry; and these fellows 
attack him, as if no one may write poetry unless he lives 
in a garret. The young man will do something, if he 
goes on.’ When I became acquainted with Lady Byron, 
I told her this story, and she said, ‘Ah! if Byron had 
known that, he would never have attacked Wordsworth. 
He once went out to dinner where Wordsworth was to 
be. When he came home, I said, ‘Well, how did the 
young poet get on with the old one?” ‘To tell you the 
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truth,” said he, “I had but one feeling from the begin- 
ning of the visit to the end—reverence.”’” 


While Byron was on the committee of management for 
Drury Lane Theatre, he wrote to Coleridge, “We have had 
nothing to be mentioned in the same breath with Remorse 
for very many years; and I should say that the reception of 
that play was sufficient to encourage the highest hopes of the 
author and audience.” Christabel is to Byron a “‘fine, wild 
poem” which he will allow no one to depreciate, and to the 
influence of which he attributes all of Scott’s activity. 

The Journal of 1813 records Byron’s opinion that Southey’s 
“appearance is Epic and he is the only existing entire 
man of letters. All the others have some pursuit an- 
nexed to their authorship. His manners are mild, but not 
those of a man of the world, and his talents of the first 
order. His prose is perfect. Of his poetry there are 
various opinions; there is, perhaps, too much of it for 
the present generation; posterity will probably select. At 
present, he has a party, but no public—except for his 
prose writings. The life of Nelson is beautiful.” 

This opinion of Southey’s authorship seems to have stayed 
with Byron, though he expresses considerable contempt for 
Southey as a man on account of his trimming in politics. 

Passage after passage in letter and journal testify to Byron’s 
admiration for Scott, but so far as I can find out it was uncrit- 
ical admiration. We are at no point told what it is in Scott's 
writing that fascinates him, though fascinated he plainly was. 
He has read, he says, the novels forty or fifty times each, and 
he prefaces his second letter to Murray in the Bowles contro- 
versy with a quotation from Old Mortality. When it comes 
to a synthetic judgment of Scott, however, Byron confines him- 
self to statements like the following: 

“Scott is certainly the most wonderful writer of the 
day. His novels are a new literature in themselves, and 
his poetry as good as any—(if not better, only on an 
erroneous system )—and only ceased to be popular be- 
cause the vulgar learned were tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, and Scott the best, and ostracized him. 
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“T like him, too, for his manliness of character, for the 
extreme pleasantness of his conversation, and his good 
nature towards myself personally. May he prosper !—for 
he deserves it. I know no reading to which I fall with 
such alacrity, as a work of Walter Scott’s.”’ 

The great majority of letters written by Byron to his liter- 


ary contemporaries are addressed to Thomas Moore, whom 
Byron takes into his confidence more than any other of the au- 
thor tribe. The subject and treatment of Paradise and the Peri 
both originated with Byron and several of his manuscripts 
were entrusted by the latter to Moore. So we are not sur- 
prised to find Byron writing: ‘Moore has a peculiarity of 
talent, or rather talents—poetry, music, voice, all his own, and 
an expression in each, which never was, nor ever will be pos- 
sessed by another.” In another place Moore is called “‘the 
epitome of all that is exquisite in poetical or personal accom- 
plishments.”’ 

I was a good deal surprised to learn the extent and in- 
timacy of Byron’s correspondence with Hunt. (It may be of 
interest here to know that only about fifteen per cent of By- 
ron’s letters are addressed to literary men.) The characters 
of the two men are so different that one would naturally think 
that they would have too little in common to make good cor- 
respondents. Byron credits Hunt with “two excellent points 
in Rimini, ‘originality and Italianism,’ making for it a ‘sub- 
stratum of poetry that will stand the test’ and give it a foun- 
dation for solid and durable fame.”’ 

If Byron’s opinion of Hunt surprised me, his words regard- 
ing Keats shocked me. Even after the publication of Keats’ 
second volume, Byron speaks of him in terms scarcely decent, 
though on learning of Keats’ “death of criticism,” he retracts 
and even goes so far as to say of Hyperion that it ‘‘seems ac- 
tually inspired by the Titans, and is as sublime as Aeschylus.” 

Of Shelley Byron expresses no critical opinion, though his 
character is frequently the subject of his praise. 

We see then that Byron allows talent and originality to sev- 
eral of his contemporaries. Yet his general view of his age 
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modifies these conclusions to a great extent, for in his common- 
place book or collection of detached thoughts we find him 
saying: 

“One of my notions, different from those of my con- 
temporaries, is that the present is not a high age of Eng- 
lish poetry; there are more poets (soi-disant) than ever 
there were, and proportionately less poetry. 

“This thesis I have maintained for some years, but, 
strange to say, it meeteth not with favor from my breth- 
ren of the shell. Even Moore shakes his head and firmly 
believes that this is the grand era of British Poetry.” 


We find the same in an article written in reply to a Black- 
wood critique but never published: 


“That this is the age of the decline of English poetry 
will be doubted by few who have calmly considered the 
subject. That there are men of genius among the present 
poets makes little against the fact, because it has been 
well said that ‘next to him who forms the taste of his 
country, the greatest genius is he who corrupts it.’ No 
one has ever denied genius to Marino who corrrupted 
not merely the taste of Italy, but that of all Europe for 
nearly a century.” 


Wordsworth is said to be 
“the reverse of Moliére’s gentleman who had been talk- 
ing prose all his life, without knowing it; for he thinks 
that he has been all his life writing both prose and verse, 
and neither of what he conceives to be such can be prop- 
erly said to be either one or the other.” 


The writing of the day is described as 
“A deluge of flimsy and unintelligible romances, imitated 
from Scott and myself, who have made the best of our 
bad materials and erroneous systems . . . Madoc, which 
is neither an epic nor anything else; Thalaba, Kehama, 
Gebir, and such gibberish, written in all meters and in no 
language. Hunt, who had powers to have made the Story 
of Rimini as perfect as a fable of Dryden, has thought 
fit to sacrifice his genius and his taste to some unintel- 
ligible notions of Wordsworth, which I defy him to 
explain.” Pet 

One further passage will conclude our treatment of this point; 
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this is found in a letter to Murray of September 15, 1817, 


and reads as follows: 

“With regard to poetry in general, I am convinced, the 
more I think of it, that . . . all of us—Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, I—are all in the wrong, 
one as much as another; that we are upon a wrong rey- 
olutionary poetical system, or systems, not worth a thing 
in itself, and from which none but Rogers and Crabbe 
are free; and that the present and the next generations 
will finally be of this opinion. I am the more confirmed 
in this by having lately gone over some of our classics, 
particularly Pope, whom I tried in this way—I took 
Moore’s poems and my own and some others, and went 
over them side by side with Pope’s, and I was really as- 
tonished (I ought to have been so) and mortified at the 
ineffable distance in point of sense, harmony, effect, and 
even imagination, passion, and invention, between the 
little Queen Anne’s man and us of the lower Empire. 
Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, 
among us; and if I had to begin again, I would model 
myself accordingly.” 


A comparison of The Rape of the Lock and The Prisoner of 
Chillon would lead some of us to dissent from Byron’s judg- 
ment. 


ERE 


‘The great cause of the present deplorable state of 
English poetry,” continues Byron in the Reply to Black- 
wood’s quoted before, ‘‘is to be attributed to that absurd 
and systematic depreciation of Pope, in which, for the last 
few years, there has been a kind of epidemical concur- 
rence. Men of the most opposite opinions have united 
upon this topic. Warton and Churchill began it, having 
borrowed the hint probably from the heroes of the Dun- 
ciad, and their own internal conviction that their proper 
reputation can be as nothing till the most perfect and 
harmonious of poets—he who, having no fault, has had 
Reason made his approach—was reduced to what they 
conceived to be his level.” 

Again, 
“ Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge had all of 
them a very natural antipathy to Pope; and I respect them 
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for it, as the only original feeling or principle which they 
have contrived to preserve. But they have been joined 
in it by those who have joined them, in nothing else: by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, by the whole heterogeneous 
mass of living English poets, excepting Crabbe, Rogers, 
Gifford, and Campbell, who both by precept and practice 
have proved their adherence; and by me who have shame- 
fully deviated in practice, but have ever loved and hon- 
ored Pope’s poetry with my whole soul, and hope to do 
so till my dying day.” 
This attitude of Byron’s toward Pope is, I think, no pose, 
nor any mere red flag flung out as a signal for attack, though 
Byron does say he is and always has been fond of a fight; 
for it is constant with him and enters into his judgment of all 
his contemporaries. He calls Pope’s poetry, ‘the Christian- 
ity of English poetry,” styles Pope “‘the most moral of poets,” 
says that his own judgment of Keats was warped by Keats’ 
depreciation of Pope, and writes to Murray that a constant 
reading of Pope would result in the destruction of all the works 
of living writers. The taking of this ground by Byron is hard 
to explain, and perhaps we can only say of it that it is a phase 
of that attraction of one extreme of life for another, which is 
so frequently seen. 

At any rate, Byron registers his appreciation of the fact that 
his time had broken with the past of Pope, and his disapproval 
of the rupture. He anticipates our question as to why, if he 
believed thus, he did not in his own writings attempt to purify 
the stream, by saying that it is easier to detect bad than to bet- 
ter it and that he has never taken his authorship seriously. 


Le 

We have already recorded the fact that Byron in his notices 
of Scott gives us no clue as to what he thought of the latter’s 
quality; and this lack is the more vital since Scott is the writer 
of this time who is most obviously mediaeval. One remark 
that barely touches the edge of this domain is found in a let- 
ter to his mother in 1809 in which Byron speaks of a certain 
Turkish scene as follows: ‘It brought to my mind (with some 
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change of dress, however) Scott’s description of Branksome 
Castle in his Lay, and the feudal system.” In his own poems 
Byron is more likely to depreciate the mediaeval part than to 
praise it. In Childe Harold, for example, the stanzas treating 
of the Rhine are typical. There, the roughness and barbarity 
of the times is dwelt on. Manfred, to be sure, is laid in a 
Gothic Castle but the play is dominated by Manfred’s mood 
which is quite modern. 

One phase of this spirit of revival of the past which we find 
characteristic of this period is a tendency to go back to the lit- 
erature of Elizabethan and earlier times. This is seen notably 
in Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Charles Lamb, for example. By- 
ron never mentions Chaucer, does scant justice to Milton, and 
speaks of Shakespeare only to compare him unfavorably with 
Pope. In this connection, a remark of Byron in a letter to 
Shelley is interesting: 

“T read Cenci—but besides that I think the subject essen- 
tially undramatic. I am not an admirer of our old drama- 


tists as models. I deny that the English have hitherto 
had a drama at all.” 


V. 


To one who had brought himself up on poetry that places 
so much emphasis on external form, logical treatment, and 
clear-cut expression as does that of Pope, there would be some- 
thing strange and dark in poetry composed with an emphasis 
different and new. His letters record for us such an experience 
on Byron’s part. Thus in a letter to his friend Harness, he 
writes in 1811: 

“Do read mathematics. I should think x plus y at least 
as amusing as the Curse of Kehama, and much more intel- 
ligible. Master Southey’s poems are, in fact, what paral- 
lel lines might be—viz. prolonged ad infinitum without 
meeting anything half so absurd as themselves.” 

Again, he writes to Murray in 1818: 

“Does Southey (?) know what that review (of Leigh 
Hunt's Foliage) has done? I will tell you. It has sold 
an edition of the Revolt of Islam which, otherwise, no- 
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body would have thought of reading, and few who read, 
can understand—lI for one.” 


Of Wordsworth he exclaims: 


“Who can understand him? Let those who do, make 
him intelligible. Jacob Behmen, Swedenborg, and Joanna 
Southcote, are mere types of this archapostle of mystery 
and mysticism.” 

VI. 


The evidences, therefore, that Byron concerned himself 
greatly or was forced to trouble himself much with under- 
standing and appreciating the literary tendencies of his time 
are very meagre, save where they touch upon two points, the 
state of poetry in his day, and the relation of his period to that 
of Pope. To these two, he is alive and in his attitude toward 
them is conservative, not to say unsympathetic. The truth is 
Byron was occupied with his own passing life to too great an 
extent for deep and continued thought upon a subject so ab- 
stract as that of the literary temper of his time. Into his 
judgment of most of his contemporaries, their social position 
and their personal character entered largely. He shows him- 
self more ready to review, or urge someone else to review, 
Coleridge’s or Hunt’s books favorably because Coleridge or 
Hunt is in need, than because his book deserves a favorable 
review. This tendency places Byron’s character in a very amia- 
ble position before us—and my view of him has changed for 
the better since reading his letters—but, to say the least, it 
adds nothing to his value as a critic. A striking instance of 
this preoccupation with externals to the exclusion of essentials 
is found in Byron’s comparison of himself with Rousseau, and 
we can do no better than conclude with quoting it: 

‘““My mother, before I was twenty, would have it, that 
I was like Rousseau, and Madame de Stael used to say so 
too in 1813, and the Edinburgh Review has something of 
the sort in its critique on the fourth canto of Childe Har- 
old. I can’t see any point of resemblance :—he wrote 
prose, I verse; he was of the people, I of the aristocracy ; 
he was a philosopher, I am none; he published his first 
work at forty, I mine at eighteen; his first essay brought 
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him universal applause, mine the contrary; he married his 
housekeeper, I could not keep house with my wife; he 
thought all the world in a plot against him, my little 
world seems to think me in a plot against it, if I may 
judge by their abuse in print and coterie; he liked botany, 
I like flowers, herbs, and trees, but know nothing of their 
pedigrees; he wrote music, I limit my knowledge of it to 
what I catch by ear—I never could learn anything by 
study, not even a language—it was all by rote and ear 
and memory; he had a bad memory; I had, at least, an 
excellent one (ask Hodgson the poet—a good judge, for 
he has an astonishing one) ; he wrote with hesitation and 
care, I with rapidity and rarely with pains,” 
and so on for a half a page, comparing their athletic abilities, 
their eyesight and other equally literary qualities, and ending: 
“Altogether, I think myself justified in thinking the 
comparison not well founded. I don’t say this out of 
pique, for Rousseau was a great man; and the thing, if 
true, were flattering enough; but I have no idea of being 
pleased with the chimera.” 


SEEN AND UNSEEN 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


A marble courtyard 

Dazzling with yellow sunlight, 
Green-bronze peacocks 
Displaying their beauty 

To an admiring crowd 

Who love pride and arrogance 
Little white doves of truth 
Unnoticed on the chill marble. 


TRUTH AS A USABLE COMMODITY 
FRED SMITH 


Through the aphorisms of philosophers, the apostrophes of 
poets, and the arguments of preachers, men in general have 
come to think of truth as something elemental and eternal. 
In so believing they were but following the line of least resist- 
ance, however. Generalizations having a religious flavor usu- 
ally appeal to the average man. In things related to religion 
he is predominantly a creature of sentiment. A ready assent 
to these generalizations makes him “‘feel good.’ And for the 
glow of a fine feeling men have willingly and unwittingly giv- 
en much lip service to the sacrosanct view of truth created by 
the combined efforts of philosopher, poet, and preacher. Truth 
was propagated from generation to generation through the 
repetition of platitudes which had the virtue of grace and 
charm but sometimes very little of the essence they were sup- 
posed to express. Fiction was made the handmaiden of truth. 


Thus it came to pass that truth became the victim of its 
own advocates. It was apostrophized into uselessness. Could 
anything be more apposite in this connection than the words of 
Coventry Patmore (concerning whom Ruskin said that he 
could not be read too often or too carefully), when he wrote: 

“The lie shall rot. 
The truth is great and shall prevail 
When none cares whether it prevail or not.” 
Truth, exalted to heaven, became of no worth to the children 
of earth. 


Yet truth persists! Of a truth this is so. But not as in the 
days of scholasticism. Then truth was “transcendental,” now 
it is mundane. Truth persists! But not even as in the dour 
days of the later Puritanism and the Pilgrim Fathers. Then 
truth was held as a conviction; now it is used as a commodity. 
And, speaking colloquially, that is some difference. It is the 
difference between the seventeenth and the twentieth century, 
between Puritanism and Pragmatism. Truth comes to men 
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these days in its working clothes. It is not something to be 
aphorized or apostrophized, but something to be acted upon, 
after (and this is important) first being worked upon. 


Here is the basic fact which differentiates the children’s 
children of the Puritans from their forbears. To the Puritan 
truth was wholly a matter of ethics; to his great-grandchil- 
dren, it is not seldom a matter of expediency. Where the one 
hewed to the firm and unbending line of consistency, the other 
travels by the winding path of compromise. And, lest preju- 
dice should forestall an unbiased judgment, let it be here re- 
marked, that in many things the Puritan failed to arrive. In 
some of its phases Puritanism degenerated into Pharisaism, 
which is the mother of many shams and hypocrisies. The old 
time way of working with truth became impracticable. Though 
highly praised, truth was found to be losing its reputation. 

The cause of this declining health was acutely pointed out 
by John Stuart Mill. The virtue of truth was being strangled 
by the vocabulary in which it was being wrapped. To quote 
the words of Mill: ‘The dictum,” he says, ‘“‘that truth always 
triumphs over persecution is one of those pleasant falsehoods 
which men repeat one to another until they pass into common- 
places, but which all history refutes.’ And again he says: “It 
is a piece of idle sentimentality that truth, merely as truth, has 
any inherent power denied to error, of prevailing against the 
dungeon and the stake.’ This “idle sentimentality” has been 
provocative of much activity in the past, and only after much 
sorry experience did it dawn upon “good” men that it was 
sentimentality rather than sense they had been espousing. 

The two chief influences which tended to bring men to a 
knowledge of this fact were experience and modern science. 
With the development of modern civilization man has become 
conscious of his own power. He is not the mere sport of a 
nameless Power which moves him willy-nilly here and there 
“upon this checkerboard of night and day.” He has ceased to 
believe that he is the mere child of an unsearchable supernat- 
ural agency. He faces the forces he has to overcome. They 
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are of the earth. They are economic, social, religious. There- 
fore does he look into his heart and write. Truth becomes a 
process rather than a perception. What cannot be depended 
upon is a lie. The validity of truth rests upon its usefulness. 
And working by this rule he has come to see that the chemistry 
of truth is more important than its philosophy—at least for 
him. 

On the other hand, modern science has brought men into a 
closer acquaintance with fact. The scientist became par excel- 
lence the seeker after truth. He knows no good or evil. His 
quest is for fact alone. Thus it has come to pass that the 
scientific spirit has become for our day the criterion of truth. 
In passing it may be noted that the man of affairs today has 
come to see that truth has a value for cash as well as for char- 
acter. It pays to be truthful. Therefore did the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in convention assembled in 
1919 take for their motto the one word: ‘‘Truth.” It was 
an audacious thing to do, yet significant of the times. What 
had been philosophized into an abstraction was now found to 
be the paramount utility of life. But not as a conviction, be 
it understood, so much as a commodity. 

When men came to handle truth as a commodity, certain 
hitherto unobserved facts became noticeable. The first of 
these was the fact that for the purposes of life in general and 
business in particular there is no such thing as “pure truth.” 
It is always an amalgam. ‘Truth may be divine, it is also dy- 
namite. They who would handle truth unalloyed are living 
dangerously. Often has it been found to have wreckable as 
well as workable qualities. It is mighty, in its destructions, 
carrying down with it oftentimes the good as well as the evil. 
Thus has it come to pass that the prophet always faced the 
double anger of the world and the church. And the practical 
man of affairs does not see much wisdom in facing either, un- 
necessarily, in our day. What is the use of living only to die, 
he queries, mentally if not vocally. By the logic of experience 
he comes to see that if truth is to be workable it must first be 
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worked upon. It needs a certain deadening, so to speak, be- 
fore it can be made useful. His truth is always a truth plus, 
which means that it is never wholly the truth. 

Few men there are who have seen the truth in its native pu- 
rity. Truth, like iron, is seldom found in the pure state. Like 
iron it has a marvelous capacity for amalgamation. Occasion- 
ally a man blusters that he will tell “the naked truth” or even 
“the brutal truth’; but they who know notice that such a man 
always sends out truth robed in the garb of prejudice. He is 
more honest-hearted than keen-witted. On the other hand we 
have the mystic who is given to making tremendous claims 
that he has come into contact with “‘pure truth.” Yet the mys- 
tic himself knows that he possesses ‘“‘the secret to himself.” 
It cannot be uttered without becoming less than the truth. 
Truths must always descend to meet. 

The value of this for common life will at once be apparent. 
The reason why so many have failed to notice it is because 
they still naively believe the impressed illusions of childhood. 
They have an “attic” mind other than that of which the Hel- 
lenist speaks when he uses the phrase. These men have not yet 
put away what Paul calls ‘‘childish things” and what Mill la- 
bels ‘‘an idle sentimentality.’’ Even Paul himself drew attention 
to the fact that truth to be most useful must be compounded 
with love. Someone has very pertinently spoken of the ‘‘acidu- 
lous nature of truth.’”’ It could hardly be better expressed. 
It is a thing to be neutralized before it can be utilized. 

The recognition of this fact has brought men to the knowl- 
edge that, just as there is an alchemy of thought, so also there 
is a chemistry of truth. The jargon of today regarding the 
necessity of psychology in business is nothing more than a rec- 
ognition of this fact. One can also go into the seminaries of 
America today and find there that the chemistry of truth has 
its fervid advocates, especially in the homiletical department. 
That which is called truth today is, in the main, truth plus 
tact. For good or ill, though they believe it is for good, men 
today view truth from the vantage ground of common-sense 
rather than from the lofty height of an unfettered conscience. 
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Men have been encouraged to this way of things because, 
through the deductive processes of modern science in its mani- 
fold forms, they have come to realize that for humans there 
can be no such thing as absolute truthfulness. For finite be- 
ings there can only be approximate truth. It is beyond the 
wit of man to be altogether truthful. Hence the rise in ethical 
value of the virtue of compromise. We can well afford to be 
tolerant for the sake of a possible wider truth. ‘Have the 
conscience to believe that you may be mistaken” are the words 
which Cromwell is said to have uttered one day to some of the 
know-it-all type of Puritan. When men come to the knowl- 
edge of the fact that truth may be regarded as a commodity, 
it spells the downfall of many provincialisms and parochial- 
isms. 

We thus see that truth, as it is called today, is a mixed and 
mutable thing. The currency of truth always contains some 
alloy: the metaphor simile at once draws attention to a possi- 
ble evil, which has come to be an actual evil in America today. 
It is possible to debase the currency of truth. It may be so 
compounded that, containing a certain percentage of fact, it 
can be made to work all the more in the interests of evil. It is 
just this fact which has brought odium in our time upon the 
once respectable word, propaganda. ‘Truth has been found by 
cliques, churches, corporations and governments to be usable 
in their own selfish interests, with the result that the kingdom 
of truth is in danger of being overcome by an illegitimate use 
of the truth. Even the grand old man of the discounted Vic- 
torian era, W. E. Gladstone, saw that what men oftentimes 
call the love of truth “is more often than we think only a fine 
name for temper.” Truth can only be made safe for democ- 
racy and the ongoing of righteousness by the development on 
the one hand of a more analytical mind and, on the other hand, 
of a more pervasive conscience. And, finally, each must be so 
used as to be corrective of the other, neither having prece- 
dence over the other. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Was Buddha an Agnostic? 


According to the Pali Canon, Gotama the Buddha was silent con- 
cerning metaphysical questions upon the nature of the soul, personal 
immortality, and the Absolute. Three interpretations of this silence 
have been variously sustained, writes the prominent Indian authority, 
S. Radhakrishnan, in Mind for April, 1926, in an article “Indian Phi- 
losophy: Some Problems.” Concerning the most popular view, namely, 
that Buddha embraced a negative rationalism which he feared to impose 
upon his followers lest it distress them, he notes that 

“the minds of the early Buddhists were filled with the legend of 
the Sun-God. A negative creed was not likely to impress the 
Jatilas or fire-worshippers who were among the early converts to 
Buddhism. A philosophy which denies the reality of an ultimate 
spirit, repudiates the reality of the self and promises men annihi- 
lation as the reward of a virtuous life, is not likely to kindle in 
the human heart any enthusiasm for its founder or fervour for his 
teaching. To assume that such a barren rationalism appealed to 
the Indian heart of the sixth century B. C., is to ignore all laws 
of psychology.” 

Concerning the “agnostic” interpretation which asserts that Buddha 
offered no metaphysical doctrine simply because he had none to give, the 
writer observes that such 

“fs hardly fair to Buddha’s genius. If Buddha had himself no 
theory of life, it would have been impossible for him to give a 
larger meaning and a greater depth to life. It cannot he that 
Buddha voyaged through life without a chart, for then his system 
would be unintelligible and his passion for humanity inexplicable. 
If Buddha had no clear convictions on the nature of the ultimate 
goal of all striving, if he had no light on the mystery of Nirvana, 
how could he say that by perfecting one’s nature one would attain 
the bliss inexpressible? The designation of ‘Buddha,’ ‘the enlight- 
ened,’ which he assumes leads us to infer that he had some definite 
views, right or wrong, on the ultimate questions.” 


The third view, that Buddha adopted the metaphysics of the Abso- 
lute taught in the Upanisads, is sustained by Professor Radhakrishnan, 
who points out that ‘nowhere did Buddha repudiate the Upanisad con- 
ception of Brahman, the absolute . . . ” As the author sees it, 

“The Hindu thinkers seemed to Buddha to be neglecting the 
deeper needs of life in their anxiety to grapple with the bottomless 
issues of thought. So Buddha exhorted his followers to withdraw 
from, the strife of systems and direct their attention to religion as 
the life and the way leading to the attainment of truth . . . In 
view of the obvious limits to the logical investigation of reality, 
Buddha did not think it his duty to satisfy the metaphysical crav- 
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ing, though he had definite views on the metaphysical questions . . .” 
The writer states his case summarily when he observes that 

“Tt is not fair to insist on negativism or agnosticism where another 
explanation is not merely possible but is probably more in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the early Canon. The ‘agnostic’ interpreter 
makes Buddha’s silence a cloak for ignorance and the ‘negative’ 
interpreter looks upon it as an act of cowardice. On the former 
view, Buddha did not know the truth, but tried to save his face 
by evading all questions and asserting that they were unnecessary. 
On the latter he had definite views but since he had not the cour- 
age to oppose established opinions, he kept his views to himself. 
Those who regard Buddha as one of the world’s greatest men, of 
whom what Plato said of Socrates in the Phaedo is not untrue, 
that he was ‘the best, and also the wisest and most righteous of his 
time,’ may be excused if they do not agree with the assumptions of 
the ‘negative’ and the ‘agnostic’ interpreters. If we do not want to 
compromise the philosophical power or the moral greatness of Bud- 
dha, we must accept the positive interpretation. It alone accounts 
for Buddha’s metaphysical commissions and omissions and his ethi- 
cal teaching which is a logical deduction from his metaphysics.” 


Plato’s Theory of Mind 

A thorough and penetrating analysis of Plato’s theory of the nature 
and function of Mind is given in the May issue of the Philosophical 
Review by Professor Rupert C. Lodge of the University of Manitoba. 
Diverging from the usual interpretation, the writer insists that a com- 
plete survey of the Dialogues indicates that the doctrine of mind should 
begin with the concept of motion and the doctrine of Nous as the cause 
of motion, emphasized by Anaxagoras. The Platonic conception of 
mind is one of the rich heritages of Western thought. The following 
quotation summarizes, although inadequately, the author’s resumé of 
the doctrine: 

“In the first place, we shall find that our original and primitive, 
natural belief in the universe as spiritually akin to what is deepest 
in our own nature, is upheld and strengthened by the fact that mind 
can attain satisfaction only in the contemplation of its own prin- 
ciple as ultimate. In the second place, we shall discover in the 
relation between our mental processes and the ideal or perfect mind, 
the rationale for faith, for the belief that the task of humanity con- 
sists in free cooperation with God in the work of impregnating 
reality with reason, and thus bring to the birth a more rational uni- 
verse, a world which more completely realises the divinely ideal 
patterns. Finally we have, in the principle of mind, a definite prin- 
ciple for reforming our traditional creeds, and so reorganizing and 
purifying their content as, without abandoning their historical ele- 
ments, to build up a ritual of prayer and worship which will be 
consistent, harmonious, and satisfactory to our deepest needs. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Imaginary Dialogue Between Bishop Berkeley and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 


“After we came out of the church, we stood talking for 
some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to 
prove the non-existence of matter, and that everything in the 
universe is merely ideal. I observed that though we are satis- 
fied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never 
shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, strik- 
ing his foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he re- 
bounded from it—‘I refute it thus.’ ” 


—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 


B.—You say, Dr. Johnson, that when you kick a stone you refute my 
doctrine that the existence of a material thing is its being perceived. I 
desire that you will inform me what it is which you prove to exist when 
you kick a stone. 

Dr. J.—lIt is a stone, Sir, and I know that it really exists, whether it 
is perceived or not, by the resistance it offers to my foot. 

B.—lIs resistance a quality of the stone and does it exist in the un- 
feeling stone? Or, is it a feeling in your mind? 

Dr. J.—It is the feeling in my mind which informs me that there is 
a real existing stone whether I perceive it or not. 

B.—The resistance then is something you feel, it is your perception 
and not part of the stone which you may or may not perceive. A per- 
ception exists only when it is perceived and is in the mind which per- 
ceives it. 

Dr. J.—The perception is in my mind but it informs me that there 
is a stone not in my mind but outside me which exists when I do not 
perceive it. It is the real matter of this stone which resists me and 
causes me to have the perception of its resistance. 

B.—I desire you will tell me what this matter is which exists un- 
perceived ? 

Dr. J.—Sir, you have but to make use of your senses and you will 
know what it is. It is this stone which has color, consistency, hardness 
and weight, it will not dissolve in water but it will break into fragments 
under the blow of a hammer. This, Sir, is the matter and it exists 
whether I perceive it or not, as you may easily discover. 

B.—I fully agree that this stone is all these qualities which you have 
enumerated, but these are all sensible qualities. They are what I per- 
ceive, and perceptions, we are agreed, exist in the mind which perceives 
them. The existence of color, shape, size, weight and the rest is their 
being perceived. What I desire is that you will point out to me the 
matter of the stone, the something or other whatever it is which is not 
perceived and therefore not dependent on a mind and yet exists. 
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Dr. J.—The matter is not perceived but I know it exists for it is the 
cause of the qualities I perceive. 

B.—If I deny the existence of this unperceived and imperceptible 
matter, how can you refute me by appealing to what is perceived ? 

Dr. J.—Enough, Sir, your argument is ingenious but I am not to be 
persuaded out of my common sense. We know the stone is there 
whether it is perceived or not, and there’s an end on’t. 

H. WIiLpon Carr. 


The Glands and Personality 


Perhaps in none of his poems has Burns more revealing stanzas than 

in his “Epistle to Davie,” the fourth, beginning with the lines, 

“What tho’, like commoners of air, 

We wander out, we know not where,” 
registers the new attitude to Nature that came in during the eighteenth 
century; while the fifth ends with the declaration that 

“The heart aye’s the part aye 

That makes us right or wrong.” 

The poet declares that the heart is at the center of our personality, 
in this following scriptural and other authorities. 

But now come certain modern investigators who declare that it is 
not the heart than can be said to function in this way, but the glands. 
The scientific world is rapidly coming to the conclusion, so they say, 
that the mystery of human personality, that indefinable something that 
makes one person different from another, is in great measure due to his 
gland secretions. Man being an organism that functions because of cer- 
tain well-defined chemical reactions, he is dependent to an astonishing 
degree on the normal functioning of the endocrine or ductless glands. 
These have a mysterious but powerful influence upon the brain and ner- 
vous system, as well as upon all the functions of digestion, blood-making 
and cell-building generally. And so they are not only the arbiters of 
reactions and emotions, but actually control character and temperament 
both for good and evil. 

Will the term “glands” in time take the place of “heart” as the center 
of our hopes and fears and beliefs? Such is the expectation of these 


scientific specialists. 
James Main’ Dixon. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Systematic Philosophy 


THE WAYS OF KNOWING OR THE METHODS OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY, by Wittiam Pepperett Montacue. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. Pp. 427. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD, by A. N. WHITEHEAD, 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. xi-296. 


THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE, by C. D. Broap. 
Harcourt Brace and Company, N. Y. Pp. x-674. 


Professor Montague’s The Ways of Knowing, apart from the impor- 
tance of the subject and the masterly clearness with which the matter 
is handled, is notable for the earnestness of the writer, the steadfastness 
of his purpose and the sweet reasonableness of his argument. He holds 
with unquestionable sincerity that the failure of philosophers to solve the 
problem of knowledge and come to an agreement among themselves on 
the clear issue it presents, is something of a scandal, and, what is of great- 
er consequence, that it positively blocks the path of progress in the 
branches of philosophy the interests of which are vital. It not only 
blocks the path, it also obscures the issue, for it tends to attract to itself 
the entire field of attention. The distinctive note of the book is the 
author’s conviction that in this particular clash of champions it is not 
only possible to call a truce but to agree to an irenicon. 

The problem of knowledge has not been always with us. It started 
with Locke, it produced the idealism of Berkeley, the scepticism of 
Hume, the transcendentalism of Kant; and it divides the world of con- 
temporary thought into the varieties of new realisms on the one hand 
and new idealisms and pragmatisms on the other. Yet the ancient and 
the medieval and the renaissance philosophers knew nothing of it, and 
if we are able to describe the doctrines of Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza 
as theories of knowledge, we find in them no consciousness whatever of 
any dilemma in the concept of knowledge itself making it a separate 
issue to the metaphysics of reality. It is impossible not to sympathize 
with Professor Montague in the come-let-us-reason-together spirit of his 
invitation to us, especially when we remember that the raising of this 
issue in the eighteenth century marked the alienation of philosophy from 
science, and yet we are left unconvinced that the long conflict can be 
ended by mutual concessions on terms which will allow the combatants 
to retire with colors flying. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with the 
ways of attaining knowledge, the second with the ways of interpreting 
it. A postscript is added in the form of a Dialogue in which Hylanous, 
a realist, invites successively an objectivist, a subjectivist and a dualist 
to consider the possibility of accepting his irenicon. 
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Montague’s own theory which he offers as an irenicon and claims 
that it can be reconciled with everything which is well-founded in the 
conflicting theories, is bold and courageous and likely to appear a para- 
dox from the ordinary standpoints alike of philosophy and of physical 
science. It is in effect that knowledge is a form of energy in the ordi- 
nary meaning which the term carries in physics and that this particular 
form of energy-expression is performed by the brain: 

“The carbon compound known as protoplasm, and in particular that 
most highly developed form of protoplasm known as the human cortex, 
possesses the curious capacity for retaining as specific forms of potential 
energy minute portions of the specific kinetic energies of the neural 
currents which stream through it. These traces of potential energy are 
built up into vastly complex systems, which give to the brain possessing 
them the power of referring to the past and future in time and to the 
beyond in space.” (P. 362.) 

This is very far from the crude materialism it might at first appear. 
Setting aside any difficulty in the identification of two such differently 
conceived orders as physical-energy and mind-energy, we may say that 
Professor Montague develops his argument in a most suggestive way 
and one which cannot be set aside by realist or idealist, for it leads him to 
place the absolute not in the external world nor in transcendent mind 
but in the individual subject of experience. This appears to be a full con- 
cession to a monadistic pluralism but that is not his intention and he 
saves himself. We should say he hesitates and is lost. The absolute 
of the individual is not for him a true absolute but a “perspective” and 
so the space-time universe is restored as the absolute which gives reality 
to the perspective. 

Professor Montague has, we know, given deep thought to the philo- 
sophical significance of Einstein’s Principle of Relativity, and indeed he 
has himself suggested an ingenious possible experiment to test the theory. 
We cannot help feeling as we read his book that were his theory de- 
veloped along this line, that is to say, if he would abandon his abso- 
lute space-time system of reference, he might help to a real irenicon and, 
what is better, to a metaphysical foundation of science. 

There are two pronouncements of fundamental importance in Pro- 
fessor A. N. Whitehead’s new book, Science and the Modern World. 
The first is that which sounds the death-knell of scientific materialism, 
the metaphysical theory which has been accepted as the basis of physical 
science for three centuries. This is the assumption of an irreducible, 
brute, senseless, valueless, purposeless, matter or material, spread 
throughout space in a flux of configurations. Professor Whitehead chal- 
lenges the whole assumption and rejects it as entirely unsuited to the 
present scientific situation. The second is that which heralds the advent 
of a new directing concept, one which, instead of the changeless material 
atom, takes the living cell as the type of an irreducible ultimate unit. 
Professor Whitehead proposes to name it the theory of organic mechan- 
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ism. In this theory, we are told, “The molecules may blindly run in ac- 
cordance with the general laws, but the molecules differ in their intrinsic 
characters according to the general organic plans of the situation in 
which they find themselves.” ‘This sentence brings to mind the striking 
passage in the monadology of Leibniz (§ 79) in which the two orders 
of mechanism and finalism are harmonized, but throughout the exposi- 
tion of this theory Professor Whitehead inclines to Spinoza’s concept of 
the finite modes rather than to Leibniz’s concept of the monads. The 
windowless monad presents an insurmountable difficulty which he thinks 
the Spinozistic mode avoids. On the other hand he acknowledges that 
to Leibniz is due the first attempt to base philosophy on the concept of 
the organism. The new thing in Professor Whitehead’s use of the con- 
cept is the important suggestion that it has direct application even to the 
interpretation of the modern conception of the unit elements of physics, 
the electrons and the protons. 

The main theme of the book is to set forth the “emergence” of this 
new principle and method in science as the outcome of the continuous 
dvelopment of thought during the last three centuries. The story of 
this development is delightfully told with extraordinary insight and de- 
licious humor. There are vivid characterizations of the thinkers and 
their theories,—“‘clear-sighted men of the sort who are so clearly wrong, 
: muddle-headed men who muddle themselves into the most in- 
definable positions.”” We have said continuous development, but Pro- 
fessor Whitehead regards the history of thought as a case in point of 
quantum theory, the progression is by distinct steps or bounds, each go- 
ing through its own stages, the unit occupying about half a century or 
three generations of thinkers. 


History of thought is not the only motive of the book; another is to 
expound the new principle of relativity and the quantum theory. This 
is done with admirable lucidity. It is well, however, that the casual 
reader, even if he be a philosopher, should be forewarned in order to be 
forearmed. Professor Whitehead has introduced two chapters, entitled 
respectively “Abstraction” and ‘God’ which he advises the reader to 
skip if he is one of those who take no delight in metaphysics. This, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case for it is not the metaphysics which baffles the 
reader. The fact is that the first of these two chapters is written in a 
different language from that of the rest of the book and, just as a mathe- 
matical treatise is incomprehensible to one who has not acquired the 
mode of mathematical expression, so the thought of these chapters is in- 
comprehensible to anyone who has not first mastered the mode of ex- 
pression. ‘To us, however, it is not the expression but the thought of 
these chapters which is peculiarly perplexing, for it seems, at any rate at 
first, directly opposed to the theory expounded throughout the book, 
and particularly difficult to reconcile with the organic concept. The 
clue, we think, is to be found in the chapter on Mathematics in which 
Professor Whitehead, as it appears to us, clings to a view of the nature 
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of mathematical truth strangely contradictory of the modern concepts 
of reality. Mathematics in this view is a purely abstract science, abso- 
lutely indifferent to the reality of the entities to which its relations are 
applicable. This absolute detachment of mathematics from physical 
reality suggests to him (it is our own interpretation) the analogy of the 
relation of mind to nature, and he seeks in following the analogy to 
rationalize a correspondence theory of truth. This is probably the cru- 
cial point on which Professor Whitehead declares himself opposed to 
the idealist interpretations of the new scientific concepts. On the other 
hand, is it not the essence of the new theory to make physics dependent 
on mathematics for its subject-matter? If with Professor Whitehead 
we reject material substance, where but to mathematics are we to go 
for our physical reality? He finds place, it is true, for aesthetic and 
religious intuitions in his concept of Nature, but it is not to these but to 
quantitative measurements that he appeals when his subject is pure 
physics. It is no doubt the consciousness of this problem which has 
made him anxious to include these very difficult chapters. They will 
cause no difficulty to those who have already mastered the admirable 
constructive work of his more technical treatises. 


It is only fair to add that there is no need for anyone to plunge into 
this terribly deep water. Whoever desires a clear account of the new 
theories and their trend, will find no pleasanter approach than this book 
and no more trustworthy guide than Professor Whitehead. 


In The Mind and Its Place in Nature, Dr. Broad continues the kind 
of logical analysis of the mind and its objects which gave the distinction 
and interest to his recent Scientific Thought. He confesses with naive 
frankness in his preface that this new book is not due to any dissatisfac- 
tion with his previous work, or feeling of shortcoming, or desire for 
fuller expression, but simply to the call for more output which his ac- 
ceptance of the Tarner Lectureship has brought him. The title of the 
present book was suggested, he tells us, by Professor Whitehead’s pro- 
test in the Concept of Nature, that to drag in the relation of the mind 
to its object in describing the subject-matter of Physics is to upset the 
scientific apple-cart. Dr. Broad apparently agrees with Whitehead 
on this point and yet the mind for him is a fact, and like everything else 
must have its place in nature. This gives him his theme. The mind, 
however, for Dr. Broad has no special privilege; it is something which 
is just there to be described and classified like anything else if we would 
possess the complete inventory. There is no attempt to interpret intel- 
lect by any principle such, for example, as that of creative evolution, and 
probably so far as the problem of genesis is concerned, Dr. Broad would 
be content to treat it according to the now fashionable formula as an 
emergent fact. 

Dr. Broad breaks somewhat new ground in the third and fourth sec- 
tions of his book. In the former he deals with the unconscious, in the 
latter he examines the alleged evidence for human survival after bodily 
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death. In criticizing the concept of unconscious mind he makes a care- 
ful and painstaking effort to find a way of escape from the baffling difhi- 
culties of nomenclature and to enable those who accept the fact to ex- 
press their meaning without stultifying themselves by the terms they em- 
ploy. In dealing with the alleged evidence for survival he seeks to dis- 
cover a reasonable scientific hypothesis of the fact if it be a fact. With 
regard to the evidence itself Dr. Broad holds that the enormous accu- 
mulation of testimony by the societies for psychical research proves that 
there is a case, not for investigation merely, but for acceptance of the 
objective nature of the phenomena. He himself is satisfied that there 
are facts which call for a theory and he formulates one. Possibly there 
may be an unconscious bias in Dr. Broad’s mind inclining him to accept 
the facts, for his hypothesis fits in admirably with his own general view 
of the place of mind in nature. The mind for Dr. Broad is just the 
kind of thing which might be supposed to exist in some sort of fashion 
and survive for a time at least the dissolution of the body. It would 
be interesting to know, however, what particular case, if there was one 
particular case, presented itself to Dr. Broad as inexplicable apart from 
his special hypothesis. In this kind of evidence we want to see the trees 
and not take them for granted in our view of the forest. 
H. WILpDoN Carr. 


Ethical and Social Thought 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, by Warner Fire. Lincoln MacVeagh— 
The Dial Press, N. Y. Pp. ix-320. 

THE MORAL STANDARDS OF DEMOCRACY, by Henry 
Wivkes Wricnt. D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. Pp. ix-309. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, by Stuart A. QuEEN and DELBERT W. 
Mann. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. Pp. xxi-690. 
ETHICS IN THEORY AND APPLICATION, by Horatio W. 

Dresser. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. Pp. xviii-509. 


THE MORAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS, by J. M. Powis 
SmitH. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. ix-337. 

THE ETHICS OF THE GOSPEL, by F. A. M. Spencer. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. Pp. 255. 


Professor Warner Fite has achieved the enviable position of having 
written a book that the reader, even though he disagree with the main 
contention of the author, will want to read twice. In spite of the for- 
midable title of the work, Moral Philosophy, which may cause us to 
open the volume with some misgivings, it is rich and suggestive in con- 
tent. The thesis in brief might be described as the view that morality 
is imaginative insight. ‘The author opposes all ethics of authority, in- 
cluding the doctrine of essences, by his theory of personalistic individ- 
ualism. Ethics, as including “all that is important in human character 
and personality,” is defined as a criticism of life and personality rather 
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than either cold theory or casuistry. Morality, the author insists, is 
“the self-conscious living of life,” “knowing what you are doing,” “be- 
ing thoughtful” or “conscious.” ‘The moral life, as I conceive it,” 
he writes, “is the examined life. Given the examined life, I say that 
nothing else is needed.” Again, “Croce’s conception of beauty is the 
conception to be offered here of morality. Morality, if you please, is 
expression . . . A man is moral or immoral, so far as he expresses 
his own nature, so far as he lives his life knowingly.” Therefore 
ethics deals with a “critical theory of life,” rather than with the theory 
of right and wrong. Morality is life criticism. Just as the art critic is in- 
terested not in authoritative standards, but rather in the discovery of sig- 
nificance or meaning, so the moralist, examining human life, attempts to 
find meaning represented there. When meaning is found, when life ex- 
presses a conscious purpose, it is moral. “It is no longer picturesque,” 
it is contended, “‘to assume a common standard for all ‘right thinking 
men.” Except—it might be added—that of intelligence or awareness 
of what one is about. 


It is at this point that the author will find dissent among many. It 
is by no means self-evident that a critical imagination suffices. ‘The fine 
art of murder becomes finer under the aesthetic taste of a genius. But 
it hardly seems moral. Nor will it be universally admitted that criti- 
cism does not assume an intelligent consensus of opinion in art. Is 
there no “common to all” in ends as well as means? If not, bring Nero 
and crown him once more. See how nicely the knife slits his mother’s 
body? A stroke of genius! A clever job of it! Of course the author 
may insist that a knave is never clever, that he is always stupid. But 
that again becomes a matter of opinion, unless there is a standard for 


all. 


But Professor Fite is not without paradoxes. Although insisting upon 
ethical individualism, solipsism, he has a delightfully aggravating way 
of suggesting standards of value. For example, he writes of “insight,” 
“awareness of decencies and delicacies,” “immediate difference of qual- 
ity, expressed in the distinction of spiritual and animal,” “coarse,” 
“brutal,” “finely discriminating sense of what is fair and honorable,” 
“sense of justice,” “good manners,” “respect for the personality of your 
fellows.” 

The defense of his position requires the elaboration of a theory of 
knowledge and of reality. This Mr. Fite proceeds to in the latter 
chapters which, in the opinion of the reviewer, comprise the most stim- 
ulating and inspiring part of the volume. Contrary to most books, 
and like the wine at the celebrated marriage feast, he saves the best 
until the last. Witness the rich luxuriance of his later chapters on 
“the enjoyment of life,” “the substance of life,” “the experience of 
truth,” “the presence of the divine,” “poetic illusion and poetic truth.” 
The author is a personalist and a mystic. For him reality is personal 
and can be known not by rule and measure nor by scientific method, 
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but only as we know persons, by intuition and imagination. He finely 
points out that “We have been so deeply absorbed in the ‘phenomena’ 
of life that we have forgotten the experience of life.” After all, that is 
the heart of it; but surely the experience of life does not preclude the 
reality of the “common to all.” 

Mr. Fite is not so far from Platonism. He does not repudiate the 
reality of justice, beauty of holiness, respect for humanity. But in his 
insistence that life shall be above the cringing of slaves to an alien and 
unlovely duty, does he not go too far in repudiating the objectivity of 
values, that which men should hold in common and claim as their own, 
yet whose validity is not merely dependent upon the fact that men do 
claim them such? For example, in defining truth as a satisfied imag- 
ination, is he not confusing essence and proprium, definition and cri- 
terion? 

In spite of dissatisfaction with the author’s main contention, the book 
is full of good things, and will prove inspiring to the reader. It is indeed 
a refreshing oasis in the desert of contemporary scientific method. 


What does Democracy mean, and what does it imply? Materialism 
and naturalism always have a ready answer that, in brief, Democracy 
is the association of selfish individuals bent on personal aggrandizement. 
The dismal ‘“‘nasty and brutish” view has never been presented with 
more lucidity and vigor than by Hobbes in the seventeenth century. But 
is it true that enlightened selfishness and gregariousness prove adequate 
motives and incentives for a permanent and powerful social group? Or, 
in a modified interpretation of this view, is social organization a mere 
mechanism for the fulfilling of instinctive urges? The question has been 
weighed carefully by Professor Henry Wilkes Wright of the University 
of Manitoba in his book The Moral Standards of Democracy, and the 
answer is given in a decided negative. Egoistic and utilitarian impulses 
and instincts do not form an adequate basis for social organization. 
Rather, points out Professor Wright, do social life in general and 
Democracy in particular, imply an essential community of human in- 
telligence and will and a common interest in ideal values. 

Man is a “political animal” in the Greek use of the term not because 
he is a creature of instinct but because he is capable of pursuing ideal 
satisfactions and finding and sharing ideal meanings with his kind. 
Through bodily response man communicates with his fellows, but so- 
ciety is not a mere system of behavior patterns. It is in this that we 
find the clew to the true definition of Democracy. In place of any 
over-individualistic and hedonistic interpretation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its emphasis upon equality of protection in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, or of the nineteenth century materialistic emphasis upon equality 
of economic goods, or of the twentieth century definition in terms of 
equality of opportunity to satisfy appetites and instincts, we must recog- 
nize that “Community rather than equality is the first principle of de- 
mocracy, . . . community of purposes which governs the conduct 
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of human individuals so far as they live up to their rational nature.” 
This view, of course, implies a repudiation of Dewey’s caricature of 
mind as a mere instrument of appetite and instinct. By community we 
are to understand the sympathetic sharing of those ideal goods which 
cannot be divided into parts falling exclusively to each individual. This 
does not minimize the competitive principle, “but it does propose that 
the common interests or personal satisfactions shall be made supreme and 
they shall be accepted as normative.” It is implied here, evidently, that 
the common interest is to become the standard of reference for economic 
and political systems. 


: Democracy is made possible by three forms of communication or shar- 
ing. First of all there is communication of thought and opinion provid- 
ing for mutual understanding which we name discussion. Second, co- 
operation or working fellowship provides for communication through 
sharing actual performances. Finally there is the sharing of feelings and 
emotions suggested by sensory patterns or cues, which we term imagina- 
tive sympathy. Otherwise summarized from the standpoint of the vir- 
tues, democracy requires “intellectual alertness and honesty, practical 
competence and loyalty, and imaginative sympathy.” ‘“‘No quality is 
more urgently needed today as a primary condition of social harmony,” 
observes the author, “than this of sympathetic imagination. . . Only 
when men’s powers of imaginative insight are sufficiently quickened and 
developed can they detect beneath impressive differences in color and 
features, dress and speech, customs and manners, the essential traits of a 
common humanity.” 


Democracy partakes of that high idealism involved in true religion. 
The ideal of Democracy is to be identified “with that of the spiritual 
brotherhood of humanity.” It “is the formulation in political terms of 
the ideal of human brotherhood. Democracy is the community of free 
persons; its ideal is the perfect society already the vision of Stoicism and 
Christianity. Indeed, as the author points out, this ideal, through Chris- 
tianity, “has already proved the most powerful force that has ever 
worked for social betterment.” 

In the final chapters of the book the author applies the principles of 
ideal communication and participation in democracy to social institu- 
tions, public opinion, education, industry, and social life. It is a timely 
discussion in an age which tends to the positive, the utilitarian, and the 
“natural.” Without loyalty to the ideal, without prophetic conscience 
in leadership and in the masses, Democracy must prove a failure and a 
blind alley. 

Social Pathology, by Stuart A. Queen and Delbert M. Mann, avail- 
able both for the class room and for private reading, deals with a selected 
group of problems in social maladjustment. The new point of departure, 
and one highly commendable, is the use of the case system in presenting 
the material. Each problem discussed is introduced by means of a con- 
crete narrative, and followed by its scientific analysis, a summary of gen- 
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eral facts, a review of their causes, and methods of melioration. In 
addition each chapter contains a list of projects for further study and an 
important bibliography. The material presented is divided into three 
parts dealing with family disorganization and personal demoralization, 
economic disorganization, and health aspects of demoralization. Valuable 
in method and content, the volume nevertheless fails in its philosophy. 
In fact, it has no philosophy worthy of the name. It assumes a purely 
positivistic and scientific point of view towards man and a scientistic at- 
titude toward ethics. It asserts that education and economic legislation 
constitute the major salvaging forces in society, having repudiated a 
moral and “religious” view of conduct. It is noticeable that the mate- 
rial selected is taken largely from the lower economic classes where lack 
of wealth and culture are outstanding factors. Are we to assume, how- 
ever, that individualism, egoism, satanism, anarchism, nihilism, and de- 
generacy are not to be found among the cultural classes? And can we 
return to a pre-individualistic level of group morality? The authors 
seem to reveal that lack of knowledge of the history of ethics and of cul- 
ture so typical of sociologists. Wider philosophical perspective can come 
only when sociology breaks with its inheritance of Comtian positivism 
and scientism, and returns to a saner view of personality. The central 
social problem, after all, is not the economic melioration of the masses, 
but the creation of a generous-minded, individually thinking leadership 
with a prophetic conscience. And no mere appeal to the authority and 
importance of mass or species will satisfy him who has risen to a rational, 
individual, and reflective level of conduct. Hedonism, utilitarianism, 
or race egoism under the catchy title of “scientific sociology” is a wind- 
broken palfry. 


Doctor Dresser, in his new volume Ethics in Theory and A pplication, 
essays to cover the whole field of the moral sphere in a manner both 
suitable for the classroom and for general reading, as he has done recently 
in the field of psychology. Noting that moral philosophy of a certain 
kind is dead, and that there is a general and valuable reaction against the 
formalism of Puritanism and Calvinism, the author nevertheless refuses 
to accept the relativistic position that morality is a matter of private 
taste. Ethics is not an enchaining cord: ‘True ethical teaching drives 
no one away. Morality was meant to be a thing of beauty, of eager 
zest and joy, an affair of the fullness of life.” Ethics is the realm of 
highest good, of value, and leads ta an abundance of life: 

“If we look forward to the rule of reason in our nature, it is with 
the realization that the same selfhood is manifested when we pray, 
dance, drive a car, thrill at the movies, love or hate, serve or scheme, 
seek reason or give our minds over to what we call pure pleasure. 
In the long run it is a question of our prevailing love or moral pur- 
pose. Neither the flesh nor the desires which are said to spring from 
it need be singled out for condemnation. What is needed is ade- 
quate description of all sides of our nature, then moral interpretation 


in terms of an ideal of goodness. It is the finer synthesis of traits 
which constitutes ‘the new will’.” 
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As the writer elsewhere says, “Ethics does not call upon man to do 
more than is implied in the axiom of the conservation of values.” The 
author’s point of view is rational, positive, idealistic, and organic. He 
has been influenced chiefly by Palmer. The volume is commendable for 


its comprehensiveness, for its positive tone, and its high but practical 
idealism. 


Dr. J. M. Powis has done good service in his The Moral Life of the 
Hebrews, in giving in a single and modest volume the history of Hebrew 
moral doctrine and life from earliest beginnings down to the Maccabean 
period. The writing is straightforward, and references to Biblical liter- 
ature are numerous. ‘The facts,” as the author observes, “are for the 
most part left to speak for themselves.”” The book should prove in- 
valuable to students, pastors, and teachers. In the field of ethics it 
would make an ideal collateral text in illustrating the ethical develop- 
ment of one of the most remarkable peoples in history. A perusal of the 
volume will enlighten the student of the Bible concerning the develop- 
ment of religious concepts. It makes one less excuse available for the 
appalling ignorance among the rank and file of men, including many 
partisans of religion, of an historical and critical knowledge of those 
doctrines contained in the Old Testament. 


In this day of ethical individualism and naturalism when all students 
of values find themselves under severe criticism, the importance of the 
ethics of the Gospel both to Christian believers and to students in gen- 
eral is manifest. What is the Christian attitude toward pacificism and 
non-resistance, divorce, asceticism, wealth, social welfare? ‘The task of 
interpreting the Gospel doctrine is a delicate one requiring sympathetic 
insight and a judicious power of evaluation. Mr. F. A. M. Spencer, 
the author of The Ethics of the Gospel, comes to his task well prepared 
with a thorough knowledge of his source material and a reverence for 
it. The moral principle of Christ he finds to be in love. “Ultimately,” 
he writes, “love and love alone can wholly redeem mankind—love from 
its humble beginnings in common kindness to its culmination in supreme 
self-sacrifice; from the ‘cup of cold water’ given to the thirsty child 
(Matt. x. 42) to the world-wide and compelling appeal of the Cruci- 
fied: ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me 
(John xii. 32).” 


The principle, however, as he justly observes, has not yet found 
complete application in modern life, and it can find it only through a 
diligent reason. The author covers carefully the Gospel teaching in 
regard to the concrete ethical problem of life and interprets the writings 
with sane judgment. He then reviews the relation of Christian doctrine 
to the ethical theories of philosophy and concludes: “It seems that no 
ethical system has been thought out that at all adequately corresponds 
to the ‘Christian Gospel.’ ” W. H. L. 
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Religious Byways 


RELIGIOUS VALUES, by Epcar S. BriGHTMAN. The Abingdon 
Press, N. Y. Pp. 225. 

THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS, by James ALEx 
Rogpertson. Geo. H. Doran Company, N. Y. Pp. 288. 

CHRISTIAN SALVATION, by Georce Cross. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. x-254. 

FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Kart Kautsxy. In- 
ternational Publishers, N. Y. Pp. 480. 

REALITY AND RELIGION, by SapHu SunparR SincH. ‘The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. xiii-80. 

JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN EGYPT. Edited by H. Ipris Bet. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y. Pp. xii-140. 

THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT, by Francis GREENWooD PEA- 
popy. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 208. 

ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH, Vol. V, 1923-24. Edited for the Managing Com- 
mittee by BENJAMIN W. Bacon. American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Yale University Press, New Haven, Ct. Pp. x-120. 


JESUS AND THE GREEKS, by Witu1aM FaiRWEATHER. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xvi-407. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Doucras 
Criype MacintosH. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xviii-293. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, by JosepH Kiausner. The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 434. 


Personalized religion is continually confronted with one of two vi- 
cious and antithetical tendencies, pantheism and positivism. Prior to the 
twentieth century the impersonalizing of religion took the form primar- 
ily of pantheism or monism. During the present era this depersonaliz- 
ing tendency takes the form of instrumentalism or positivism. The lat- 
ter inimical view reduces religion to the status of a human value, a 
means of personal or social adjustment, or pure “experience.” The 
doctrine that religion is a value, therefore, needs critical consideration. 
Such a timely examination is carried out in excellent fashion by Profes- 
sor Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University in his volume Religious 
Values. 

As against both schools of pantheism and positivism the author wisely 
points out in the beginning of his discussion that two grounds of religion 
cannot be ignored. These foundations are, in brief, the logical and the 
moral, Religious belief, on the one hand, cannot remain in splendid 
isolation from thought; it must justify itself by its inherent reasonable- 
ness. On the other, it cannot remain coldly intellectual or abstractly 
emotional, but must ground itself in a moral, rather than a hedonistic, 
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principle. The way to God is through the path of self-legislated Duty: 
the road to God lies through reason and obligation.” 

What, next, are we to infer from the fact that religion is a human 
value? The answer, according to the author, is that, although religion 
is a human value, it holds this status primarily through the fact that it 
is more than such: “If we are to retain the human values of religion, 
it is only on condition that we see a reference in them to something that 
is not merely human and that is true no matter what we think.” Posi- 
tivistic religion fails just because it repudiates the metaphysical truth 
of religion: it turns “faith” into a silly game of psychological self-de- 
ception. 

A brief and penetrating survey of contemporary theories of value cul- 
minates in the observation that 

“If a religion be one-sidedly practical, it may build for itself a 
pantheistic or a positive creed; but if it be an expression of the 
whole of life, it will utilize the principle of personality and thus 
tend to become theistic . . . If the religion of the future is to 
be deeply rooted in the soil of human nature, it must be metaphysi- 
cal and personalistic.”’ 

The author now turns to a philosophical analysis of worship, point- 
ing out that worship is creative: it produces perspective, a spiritual 
ideal, power, a community of love, a changing of the human will, silent 
self-possession, and a vision of God. In the end, observes the writer, 
“the will of our total personality to cooperate with God is the key to 
the vision of God and to the ingress of the creative Spirit of God into 
human life.” 

A final chapter insists upon the close relation existing between philos- 
ophy and religious education, and pleads for philosophical training among 
those preparing for religious work. Students interested either in the 
philosophy of value or of religion in general should read this volume. 

W. He L. 

“The basis of the work,” says Dr. Moffatt, in a foreword to James 
A. Robertson’s The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, “rests on the synop- 
tic narrative as a collection of sources, and Mr. Robertson has used 
these in the light of good scholarship. But he has not forgotten to 
use what may be called the psychological method, in order to gain in- 
sight into the self-consciousness of Jesus. It is an idealistic psychology 
which will be found in these pages.” 

In three sections Dr. Robertson deals with the God consciousness of 
Jesus, the Divine Vocation of Jesus and the Cross in the Experience of 
Jesus. He questions the dicta of Harnack and Professor Ernest Scott 
that Jesus’ attainment of Divine self-consciousness is incapable of in- 
quiry and analysis and, with fine originality and striking phraseology, 
follows the psychological unfolding of Jesus’ God consciousness—at the 
first visit to the temple, at His Baptism and on Hermon’s slope. 

The pathway of spiritual insight does not lie through the region of the 
sublimal but (1) rises up from the moral bed-rock of humility, purity 
and love; and (2) passes up the ascent of reason, conscience, strenuous 
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waking thought, (3) to the true gateway of spiritual vision which lies 
at the summit of moral and rational activity. The highest reach of this 
process was seen in the life and mind of Jesus. 

Jesus’ vocation consciousness, Dr. Robertson suggests, is just a special 
aspect of the God consciousness. 

“When . . . a will aglow with moral fervour and a heart hot with 
human love, meet in a soul all lighted with the Divine Presence; 
when a burning passion for men unites with a holy passion for God, 
every possible inner condition for the soul’s discovery of Divine Vo- 
cation is present, waiting only for the authentic voice of the Call.” 

“The Cross was a necessary part of Jesus’ loyalty to the Kingdom 
of God. Love could do no less. The Divine treasure would be 
set free to become the possession of a sinful world, if not by His 
peoples’ co-operation, then through them as the blind and shame- 
steeped instruments of sacrifice. And the Cross which seemed the 
defeat of the cause, has, on the contrary, made its holy ideal shine 
as a bright and burning star before men’s wondering eyes; nay, has 
forever translated that ideal—the Kingdom’s law of service to the 
uttermost—into a divine fact and a living spiritual power in the 
midst of human history and made it the possession of all mankind.” 

The book is a notable one. Incidentally its homiletic value ought to 
be considerable to the preacher in search of inspiration. 
W. BertraNnpD STEVENS. 


Is the concept of Christian salvation of any possible significance in 
this age of naturalistic unrestraint and confident self-possession? Profes- 
sor George Cross of Rochester Theological Seminary, in his book Chris- 
tian Salvation, insists that it is; that when expounded clearly and sanely 
the doctrine of salvation will appeal to the mind of today. Such, however, 
needs interpretation in terms of the mind of our times. “Protestant Chris- 
tian faith has been for some time in course of reinterpretation,” the author 
writes. “And necessarily so... . The self-devotion to a high purpose 
that is needed to sustain (men) in life’s great tasks needs a better support 
than can be found in the traditional creeds. In no instance is this more 
evident than in the case of the doctrine of salvation.” In defense of this 
position the author surveys historically the various Christian doctrines of 
salvation, and culminates in the expounding of the protestant interpre- 
tation. His conclusion is worthy of quotation: ‘The experience of sal- 
vation and the activity of saviorhood are inseparable. Only in giving 
one’s self to the world is one saved from the world. . . . Men are not 
saved from the world or apart from it but in and with it. The redemp- 
tion process is finally cosmic.” The remaining half of the volume is 
given over to an elaboration and defense of a modern protestant point 
of view. ‘This doctrine is developed in a discussion of the philosophy 
of personality, the meaning of sin and forgiveness, the atonement, and 
the individual’s relation to the saved community. The purpose of the 
author, namely, enlightenment which will lead to personal conversion 
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and faith, has resulted in a ha direct flaeul . . 
to the mind of today. ppy directness of style i an appeal 


Kautsky’s Foundation of Christianity is the translation into English 
of a work which has run through thirteen German editions. We con- 
fess to a puzzled feeling regarding the raison d’etre of such translation 
but presume there must be a demand for it. 

The author confesses to a gratification in 1908 when he wrote the 
preface that “nothing needed to be changed” from the original paper 
written twenty-five years earlier. Since these years, and notably those 
after 1908, have been prolific in historical discovery concerning the be- 
ginnings of Christianity and the history of Judaism in Egypt, it is evi- 
dent that his gratification, as well as his book, depends upon his own es- 
tablished and unchanging opinion. ‘This gives us the key to his treat- 
ment of Christianity. 


The book is of interest chiefly from the standpoint of social theory of 
our own time. It illustrates what great masses of men are thinking 
about Christianity. It exhibits the sources of their warped ideas and 
a certain willingness to believe whatever is told them in agreement 
with their own prejudices. From this point of view the book is of in- 
terest; as an historical document it is without value. The method is 
special pleading. Whatever opposes traditional views of Christianity is 
accepted and quoted unquestioningly, whatever facts favor are suppress- 
ed. Thus there is the appearance of extended knowledge which will be 
accepted unquestioningly by those who wish their theories of Christian- 
ity sustained. To such the author will appear erudite. Such a result 
might have been expected, however, because in his very preface he names 
his proletarian sympathies and experiences rather than scholarship as his 
special fitness to understand the historical beginnings of Christianity. 
The difficulty is that historical fact cannot be experienced. It is the 
result of research and erudition. Riga 


Religion has two aspects, that of ecstasy and that of a practical 
philosophy of thought and life—an explanation of evil and deliverance 
from it. ‘The writer’s treatment is of the first kind. “I am neither a 
philosopher nor a theologian,” he declares, “but my delight is to medi- 
tate on the love of God and on the great wonders of his creation.” 
He has the fascination of a devout personality, which will make his 
books more valuable to those who have listened to his teachings than 
to mere readers. A quotation from the close of his chapter on Prayer 
reveals his method: ‘Men who do not hold converse with God in 
prayer are not worthy to be called men. They are like trained animals 
who can do certain things in certain ways at certain times. Sometimes 
they are even worse than animals because they do not recognize in 
themselves their relation to God and their duties to God and men. But 
men of prayer attain the right to become sons of God and are moulded 


by Him after His own image and likeness.” 
James Main Drxon. 
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The Mediterranean and particularly the Egyptian world of the first 
three centuries of the Christian Era as well as of the preceding three 
centuries was a turmoil of intellectual strife and activity. From these 
centuries issued movements and influences of the utmost importance for 
the history of European civilization. Yet these are among the obscurest 
of all the centuries from lack of accurate historical data. Step by step 
the great lack is being made up by modern scholarship through the ef- 
forts of the various exploration funds. Jews and Christians in Egypt, 
is the translation by H. Idris Bell of the British Museum text of Papyri 
having to do with the Jewish troubles in Alexandria and also the con- 
troversy of the Meletian heretics with Athanasius. We have here a 
rarely valuable contribution to a knowledge of that time and a work 
which will be avidly welcomed by all students of the period. The work 
of translation is painstakingly done, while the student is given the fur- 
ther advantages of the Greek text itself, with a scholarly commentary 
on the whole work. There are general indices of Greek and Coptic 
words and valuable facsimiles of the original documents. 


Rk 


Dr. Peabody’s The Church of the Spirit, is built upon the thesis that 
the significance of Jesus lies in a spiritual tradition rather than formal 
organization. From the beginning there has been a mystical “church 
of the Spirit,” a fellowship of great souls, sometimes heretics, who have 
placed experience above creed. They believed Christ imitable. They be- 
lieved theology should interpret experience. Montanus, Plotinus, Eck- 
hart, the Anabaptists, Wesley, and the Unitarians are included in the 
list of true disciples. 


Outside the organized ecclesia lie certain subtle dangers, e. g., Spirit- 
ual illiteracy, through neglect of means of grace; Complacency, be- 
cause of optimism and lack of a sense of sin; Indolence, because God 
is so near and so good; and Intolerance, because having found a simple 
way to God, one may assume there is no other and rest in vain supe- 
riority. This is the best chapter in the book, analytic, constructive, 
thought provoking. 

The militant church of authority ordinarily fights rival creed, non- 
conformity, or questioned authority. The militant Church of the Spirit 
fights a despiritualized, material civilization, cynicism, sensualism, and 
undisciplined will. This Church of the Spirit must discover and de- 
velop man’s full capacity for God-likeness. 

The truimphant Church of the Spirit will communicate to a world 
the tradition of a Christly life. It has three agencies at hand: Science, 
refuting cold mechanism; Literature, saturated with aspirations, hymns 
and theses pertaining to God; and the existing Church of Authority, a 
gigantic organization ready to do the bidding of awakened Christians. 
Credal unity is vain, but Christendom can join in the Unity of a Way 
of Life. 

The book will not be epochal, like Dr. Peabody’s first volume, but it 
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is worth pondering. Numerous discourses could be built out of it. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material. It lacks climactic power, but 
sits rather as a gentle crown upon the author’s years of prophetic vision. 


iG, Oo; 


For those whose interest and curiosity have been aroused by the pop- 
ular magazine articles concerning the Chalice of Antioch as well as those 
of archeological bent, this latest report of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research will be enthusiastically welcomed. 

The Chalice of Antioch meets every test for great age and many will 
welcome the report of official investigation upon it and the accompany- 
ing plates. Was it the chalice of the last supper, carried by Mary to 
Antioch and are the portrait engravings of the outer cup by some one 
who knew the originals? If so the portrait of the Christ gives an en- 
tirely new, and to us who have become accustomed to the conventional 
portraits of art, a somewhat startling though new and beautiful repre- 
sentation of the personal appearance of the Man of Nazareth. 

The article on The Eagle and Basket of the Antioch Chalice is but 
a portion of this volume, which contains interesting reports of recent 
discoveries of The Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Privisioning Sys- 
tem, the site of Bohumir, Bittir and its Archaeological Remains, and 
The Site of Kirjha-Jearin. 


There has long been too scant a literature, particularly in English, 
upon that most important formative period of Christian doctrine, the 
period just before and just after the coming of Christianity. The ap- 
pearance of Dr. Fairweather’s volume, Jesus and the Greeks, will there- 
fore be a welcome addition to the growing literature of the subject. 
He begins by showing the extent of the Alexandrian Conquests, politi- 
cal, social and intellectual. He deals specifically with those portions 
of the New Testament which indicate possible Hellenistic influences. 
He devotes considerable space to Philo, Plotinus, and neo-Platonism, 
and on the whole he has done his task with judicial fairness, with in- 
sight into the meaning of the various historic movements, which show 
him very much at home both in historical and biblical criticism. 

Many who have given no particular study to the subject will be sur- 
prised to learn how much which they have considered especially Greek 
took its rise not in Athens but in the far-off dominions of the empire. 
This is interestingly illustrated in the case of Cilicia and of Tarsus, the 
home of St. Paul: 

“The influence of Hellenism made itself powerfully felt also in 
the cities of Cilicia, where Greek philosophy took firm root. Sto- 
icism found exponents in Chrysippus of Soli, who developed the 
doctrines of Zeno, its founder, and later on in Crates of Mallus, 
together with his disciple Zenodotus. This school was also strong- 
ly represented in Tarsus, where it numbered among its adherents 
a second Zeno, Antipater, Archidemus, Heraclides, and Nestor. 
Epicureanism also had its votaries, a certain Diogenes of ‘Tarsus 
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being mentioned in this connection. Before his day the native city 
of St. Paul had become a great university, and according to 
Strabo outstripped even Athens and Alexandria in the zealous pur- 
suit of learning and philosophy.” 

It is interesting to have attention called once more to the cultural 
importance of the cities to the east of Galilee and the Jordan, as well 
as of Philistia: 

“The Stoic philosopher Antiochus, who was a teacher of Cic- 
ero, and the grammarian Ptolemacus, were natives of Ascalon; 
while Gadara was the birthplace of Philodemus, the Epicurean, 
of Meleager, the epigrammatic poet, one hundred and thirty-one 
of whose epigrams are preserved in Greek anthology, and of Theo- 
dorus, the rhetorician, who acted as tutor to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius.” 

Thus are we prepared for the long citations of quotation and simi- 
larity of expression which the author brings from the late Jewish and 
early Christian writings, and for those elements in the teaching of St. 
Paul, which shows the outlook and influences in which he grew up. We 
are acquainted, likewise, with the tendencies which made possible the 
spread of Christianity and at the same time the factors by which it 
remained essentially independent and at times contradictory to many 
things fundamentally Hellenistic. 

The book is well written and printed and will form a valuable ad- 
dition to any library of the history of philosophy. The technical phi- 
losopher may very likely complain against the strong theological flavor 
of the latter portion of the volume, but at least the title is fair on this 
score. 


It is hardly possible to over-praise Professor Macintosh’s Bross Prize 
volume on The Reasonableness of Christianity; it is so timely and so 
broad in its grasp of the essential problems that now face Christian 
thought. In certain respects it is much superior to certain numbers in 
this series, some of which have been markedly conservative and more or 
less behind the assured positions of advanced scholarship. 

The author brings to us in a most salutory way the fact that Chris- 
tianity is to be judged and is to continue not by reason of traditional 
“authority” of any kind, but rather by that deeper, living and enduring 
“authority” which is confirmed both by the reason and the practice of 
man. He cuts altogether loose from dependence upon ancient tradi- 
tionalism and shows the content of Christian faith to be vastly richer for 
the suggested eliminations. The principle upon which he conducts his 
argument is succinctly expressed in the phrase which he quotes: ‘The 
old that ages he must let go who would hold fast the old that ages not.” 

Dr. Macintosh has no illusions, however, regarding a one-sided prag- 
matism or a basing of the whole case upon “values” after the manner 
of the Ritschlians. He contends that Christianity must not only dem- 
onstrate its value, it must also stand the test of reason. 
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Throughout the theological portion of his work, the author takes the 
standpoint which many of the readers of this magazine prefer to call 
Personalism, though Professor Macintosh prefers to call himself a Crit- 
ical Realist and to consign Personalism to the limbo of pure subjectiv- 
ism, which this kind of personalism at least is not. 

He defines the conspicuous feature of the Christian moral ideal 
in terms that would be agreeable to Personalism of the Bowne type. 
He introduces the definition by quoting Kant’s principles: ‘‘Act so 
that the principle of your action might be made a universal law,” and 
“Treat every person always as an end, and never as a mere means:” 

“Now it is just this social quality which is the most conspicuous 
feature of the Christian moral ideal. It is the morality of unselfish 
love. Its fundamental presupposition is the infinite value, in the 
light of his potentialities, of every human individual. This esti- 
mate which we owe to the Man of Nazareth, is a discovery which 
it took his boundless love to make. Jesus taught that a man 
should love himself, and others as himself. Every person should 
love his ideal self more than any amount of material things. ‘What 
is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world and lose himself ?’ 
And all other persons, ideally considered, are of equal importance 
with one’s own self.” 

The author does not concern himself with the dogmatic elements of 
theology. He is concerned for the practical bearings of Christian be- 
lief. In this way he touches upon the doctrine of a divine Christ: 

“Taking the essential figure of our sacred writings as essentially 
historical, we find in him, the Man of Nazareth, the supreme illus- 
tration in all history of fundamental religion, of unselfish devotion 
to humanity and to the spiritual ideal. The name of him who best 
loves his fellow men, who is most sincerely devoted to divine or 
ideal values in human life, will ultimately head the list of the true 
lovers of God. This is the practical significance of the idea of the 
immanence of the divine within the human.” 


Thus not only here but in many other passages do we break away 
from the old conception of Christian belief as an apology and put it 
squarely upon that of being most in line with human experience, ideals 
and scientific discovery. Such a presentation moves Christianity from 
the attitude of defense of traditional doctrines to a challenge of modern 
life. It is only upon this latter basis that it can conquer the world of 
today. Any book which does this timely service might well be allowed 
to pass without adverse criticism. But to the reviewer the three phil- 
osophical chapters at the end of the book might wisely have been omitted 
as not showing the clearness of thought and the painstaking preparation 
evidenced in the early chapters. Who ever wrote a book of this kind 
without that superfluous chapter or two at the end! eke. 


Jesus of Nazareth is the translation by a Christian clergyman of a 
Jewish historian’s view of the historical Jesus. The author, Dr. Klaus- 
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ner, writing in Hebrew for the Jewish community in Jerusalem, makes 
no claim to original scholarship but tells the story of Jesus of Nazareth 
as accepted by modern historical critics. ‘The crucifixion of Jesus is to 
the Jew the supreme tragedy of the national life, to the Christian it 
is the climax of the Divine Comedy, the triumphant victory at the mo- 
ment of apparent utter defeat. 

Jesus, as Dr. Klausner presents the story, is a pure Jew with all the 
Jewish pride of race-conciousness. He is a Pharisee, agreeing with that 
sect in every point of doctrine, though sternly rebuking its leaders for 
fulfilling the letter and rejecting the spirit. He is not an Essene and 
he is not a Zealot and he shows the Pharisaic bitterness toward the 
artistocratic and powerful Sadducees. “Therein lies the poignant bur- 
den of the tragedy which has entailed the martyrdom of the Jewish 
people. Had the Sanhedrin, so Dr. Klausner argues, been controlled 
by the Pharisees or even had they been in a powerful minority, there 
would have been no arrest, no trial, no condemnation, no handing over 
to Pontius Pilate for ignominious punishment. 

Dr. Klausner writes as a Jew for Jews, claiming the Jewish origin 
of Jesus’ ethical code in its minutest particulars and of the form of his 
Messianic mission, and yet expressing his own conviction that the Jews 
could do no other than reject him and now in the full light of nearly 
twenty centuries of Christendom must still continue to reject him. 


H. WILpDon Carr. 
Anthologies of Verse 


AMERICAN MYSTICAL VERSE, An anthology by IRENE Hun- 
TER. D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. Pp. xxiii-309. 


MODERN BRITISH LYRICS, An anthology by Stanton A. Cos- 
LENTZ. Minton Balch and Co., N. Y. Pp. xiv-218. 


POEMS FOR YOUTH, An American anthology by W1LL1AmM Rosez 
BenET. E. P. Dutton Co., N. Y. Pp. xxxiv-512. 


Like a tide come steadily pouring in those insights and experiences 
congealed and made permanent in art, which testify to that higher world 
of inspiration and of truth overlooked in the narrower pursuits of eco- 
nomic and social life. Mystical art is of inestimable value to humanity; 
for it assists in keeping open in us all those channels of connection to 
wider and unseen realms in which the soul finds its true home. It is 
insight, after all, and not logical argument, that lends deepest conviction 
of the reality of those objects of faith too good and too genuine for 
disbelief. Mystical art is one of the finest heritages of men, without 
which the world would find itself infinitely poorer. The anthology, too, 
provides a means of gleaning the best and making it available for a busy 
public. American Mystical Verse by Irene Hunter is a representative, 
if incomplete collection, incorporating some seventy-five poets from 
Bryant to Van Dyke. The compiler, one of America’s younger writers 
of verse, was a resident of Riverside, California, until her unfortunate 
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premature death recently. A preface by Zona Gale describes briefly 
the thought by which the anthologist was led in her collection of mys- 


tical verse. Was JEL, Ibe 


The anthology of Modern British Lyrics compiled by Stanton A. 
Coblentz will appeal to two classes of readers. It will be welcomed 
by those who desire in concise form some examples of the best verse of 
English poets, chosen not primarily from those who have already 
achieved great reputation, but from those relatively unknown writers 
who give promise by what they have already written. Thus the editor 
avoids barren duplication of poems already frequently published and 
calls attention to some very worthy verse that else might escape us. 

The other class is the old-fashioned class that enjoys poetry for its 
lyrical value. The reviewer is frankly of this class. There is very, very 
little of vers libre that attracts him but he does not want the meaning 
or the intent of a poem sacrificed to lyricism. A few of the poems seem 
to have been chosen for their lilt, their language, rather than for their 
depth of meaning. But then the choice of poetry is such an individual 
and temperamental matter. Rater 


The ordinary anthology of verse is of mere haphazard interest to 
youth because of the uneven appeal of its material to the adolescent and 
late adolescent mind. In Poems of Youth, an American anthology com- 
piled by the writer and critic, William Rose Benét, we have a collection 
representing a select portion of the best of our own poetry chosen by its 
editor with special reference to the particular audience he has in mind. 
Nevertheless the poems which comprise this anthology will also be of 
interest to the older folk. The collection has been made carefully and 
intelligently, involving poems by one hundred and twenty-four Ameri- 
can writers from Fitz-Greene Halleck to Hilda Conklin. They are chosen 
with a mind to their color, singing rhythm and their dramatic power. 
Each author is accompanied by a valuable biographical and critical in- 


troduction. \YW, dil, Ib. 
Miscellaneous 


THE ANATOMY OF NEGATION, by Epcoar Sattus. Brenta- 
no’s, N. Y. Pp. vii-225. 

Brentano’s have undertaken the interesting work of reviving and pub- 
lishing complete the works of Edgar Saltus. It is a polished shaft he 
drew in his The Anatomy of Negation against all types of theistic be- 
lief. The style is beautiful and the arguments are convincing for all 
who have a will to believe with the author. And the work shows a 
wide though superficial acquaintance with historic facts. At least super- 
ficial” is a more charitable: term than to believe in the wilful suppres- 
sion of facts by one who knew them. 

Unfortunately there are many who feel they can meet dogmatism 
only with dogmatism, and thither lies not the way of truth and un- 
derstanding. One can be sympathetic with skepticism in recognizing 
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the great service it has done in suppressing an over-confident religious 
optimism. The great days for religion have never been days when faith 
was accepted unquestioningly. Religion needs the skeptics, that she 
may ever feel the necessity for giving substantial reasons for the faith 
that is in her. One ought to be able, however, to recognize the great 
benefits of historic skepticism without going to the other extreme of 
apotheosizing it and painting over its blemishes. Mere negation, mere 
skepticism is an appalling weakness. It has no nerve, it is never con- 
structive. Left alone and without the life-giving power of religion, it 
would allow the world to degenerate into a place of horror, darkness, 
and death. Any historical consideration of negation must take into 
account its weakness as well as its strength. This Saltus did not do 
for us. He points out all the shadows, attributing them all to religion. 
Consequently his breadth of reading becomes less a help than a snare. 
It gives the appearance of erudition, where there is neither the patience 
nor the purpose to seek the deeper and underlying facts. 

The volume will, as we observed before, be gladly taken up by those 
who already have the will to disbelieve, but it represents a dogma of 
Atheism which is quite as misleading as the dogmas of ancient theology. 


Rei 


IMMANUEL KANT, 1724-1924, by Georce HERBERT PALMER and 
others. Edited by E. C. Wilm. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. 88. 

This volume consists of the addresses made upon the occasion of the 
celebration of the Kant bicentenary in Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston 
University. The addresses were delivered by Gorge Herbert Palmer, 
Mary Whiton Calkins, E. C. Wilm, W. E. Hocking, Harlow Shapley, 
Kuno Francke, Roscoe Pound, and Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 
The standing of the speakers will insure a desire for the book, and the 
revived interest in Kant attending the bicentenary will increase that in- 
terest. Kant’s importance is philosophy can scarcely be over-emphasized, 
especially in, our own day, and these estimates of the various phases of 
his thought by contemporary thinkers will be avidly welcomed to the 
body of philosophical literature. Rviszks 
THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS IN EUROPE, by J. W. 

prema ¢ Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. 

Lovers of mathematics and those who are interested in mathematics 
from the historical and philosophical side will find in Sullivan’s The 
History of Mathematics in Europe an exceedingly valuable volume. The 
surprising characteristic of the book is its extraordinary fullness in brev- 
ity. It traces the rise of mathematics in Europe, and the relation of 
this rise to the Hindu and Arabic cultures; and it gives in brief detail 
the invention of the main mathematical methods, devices, and discovery 
of relations. ‘It is a book calculated to interest and inform even those 
who are lacking in mathematical technique, while the mathematicians 
will find it an invaluable handbook. Roars 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


The Editor, back at his post after a year of travel and observation 
in Europe discusses The Despairs of a Scientific Age. 


George Preston Mains, mentor and seer with a heart grown young 
and sympathetic toward the movements of modern life, sets forward the 
relation of belief to scientific knowledge under the title, Creed and 
Knowledge. 


Has science ridded us of the poetry and mysticism of nature? Are 
we reduced to dead dull level of test-tube, yardstick and foot-pound of 
energy? Somebody is “always taking the joy out of life.’ Has science 
become the Nemesis of natural mysticism? John Wright Buckham 
contends not in his article Natural Science and Natural Piety. 


What are the grounds of knowing in science as well as in faith? 
Ought science to examine into these grounds as well as to assume them? 
Vice-President Grover of Baldwin-Wallace College believes he has 
found the answer in The Grounds of Scientific Knowledge. 


Mary Sinton Leitch agrees with Dr. Buckham that nature is some- 
thing more than gross utility in her poem, Before. 


Anders Karitz concludes his characterization of Thomas Thorild in 
this number. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


( The general agreement is that detachment is occa- 
sionally necessary in every well-regulated life, de- 
tachment from usual scenes and tasks. When such 
detachment involves the space of seas and the time 
of a year there are inevitable tragic elements, for the 
changes of life go on unceasingly. One can be sure 
of missing from the accustomed circle personalities 
that have come to mean very much to him. The 
customary tasks must be resumed under a sense of 
cataclysm and loss. Among the other changes which 
have come to the Editor, the foremost has been the 
loss of a man who was a great friend of THE PER- 
SONALIST. Noble, richly endowed, wise in coun- 
sel, far-seeing business man, Colonel Seeley W. 
Mudd’s passing leaves the world calamitously poorer. 


@ Travel abroad cannot at the present time produce 
in the reflective traveller anything like a silly opti- 
mism. Our world has received grievous wounds. 
The most tragic event of war was perhaps not the 
wholesale slaughter of men, but the ‘‘scrap of paper”’ 
incident. When integrity is gone and faith is shatter- 
ed there is nothing to build on. Suspicion is no 
foundation for peace. 


@ Yet out of the present uncertainty there must be 
found a way. These are days when this review and, 
in fact, all men of good-will everywhere should rise 
to the determination to reach better understandings 
lest our civilization fail. Our world calls for the 
constructive mind. Toward this better conscious- 
ness of thought we shall from time to time call in 
expression from our brothers over seas. 


@ In resuming the task of direction again we wish to 
express our grateful appreciation of those who have 
taken editorial and publishing responsibility in our 
absence. Their splendid and uncomplaining co-op- 
eration have been a delight to the Editor. 


R. T. F. 


